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"By  the  same  Author^ 
BATH;  A  Satirical  Novel, 

IN    THREE   VOLUMES. 


BRIGHTON 
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A     SATIRICAL     NOVEL. 


IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 


Cliaque  age  a  scs  plaisirs,  son  esprit  et  ses  mceurs.       BOILEAU. 

LE  CARACTERE,  cette  Vie  de  la  Vie,  est  a  I'esprit  comme  les  vents 
sont  a  notre  lac,  dont  la  surface  limpide  me  paroitroit  bien  ennuyeuse, 
malgre  tous  les  beaux  paysages  dont  elle  me  renvoie  le  tableau,  si  je  ne 
la  voyois  pas  quelquefois  en  mouvement :  ainsi  le  caractere  donne  a 
Tesprit,  Je  dirois  meme  aux  vertus,  des  formes  toujours  nouvelles  et 
toujour,  piquantes.  MADAME  NECKER. 

— — *■*  with  regard    to  the   characters,    the    painter  well 

knows  that  when  he  is  sketching  the  personages  of  history,  or  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination,  the  lineaments  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar  will  sooietimes  almost  involuntarily  rise  beneath  the  touch  of 
his  pencil."  PREFACE  to  «'  GLENARVON."    4th  Edition. 
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THE  STEYNE. 


CHAPTER  L 


Before  Lord  Heathermount  left 
town,  he  despatched  a  faithful  messenger 
to  the  duenna  with  a  present,  and  a 
letter  full  of  the  extravaganza  for  the 
fair  incognita.  In  the  latter  he  assured 
her  that  he  would  wipe  away  his 
crime,  even  with  his  blood,  if  that  could 
make  adequate  atonement  to  her;  and 
that,  if  she  would  return  to  town,  he 
would  be  every  thing  that  she  could 
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wish.  Furthermore,  he  promised  to 
remove  (not  to  part  with)  every  rival 
and  every  obstacle  to  her  happiness 
and  tranquillity,  in  case  she  would 
come  to  town,  or  meet  him  in  any 
other  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

This  billet-doux  was  highly  scented, 
as  before,  and  sealed  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  and  an  arrow  stuck  through, 
not  very  dissimilar  in  its  appearance 
from  a  calf's  heart  just  put  on  the 
spit,  but  n'importe.  To  the  duenna 
he  also  wrote  a  short  note,  begging 
her  acceptance  of  the  little  inclosure, 
offering  her  an  hundred  guineas  for 
the  real  name  and  place  of  abode  of  his 
dulcinea,  and  requesting  her  answer  to 
be  forwarded  to  him  at  Brighton. 

Ail  business  being  concluded,  my 
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lord  moved  off  in  his  travelling  carriage 
to  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Handker* 
chiefs  waved  at  windows,  hands  kissed, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  respect, 
curiosity,  regret,  and  admiration,  were 
exhibited ;  and  in  little  more  than 
four  hours  he  arrived  at  the  palace, 
and  jumped  out  safe  and  sound. 

No  accident  happened  on  the  road, 
except  fracturing  the  leg  of  a  pig, 
and  running  over  a  blind  fiddler,  both 
of  which  were  paid  for  by  Zephyr,  and 
put  in  the  bill.  "  Can't  you  see?" 
cried  my  lord's  courier,  just  as  the 
wheel  went  over  him.  "  No,  I  can't," 
cried  the  poor  fiddler,  making  ahideous 
yell.  "  That's  all  my  eye^^  observed 
gentle  Zephyr.  "  No,**  answered  the 
poor  tormentor  of  catgut ;  *'  it's  all  iwy 
B  2 
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eye;  for  Pm  stone  blind,  and  am  now 
almost  bruised  to  death."  "  Tm  sure 
you  an't  hurt/'  rejoined  Zephyr.  "  I 
dare  say  you  put  yourself  in  the  way 
of  my  lord's  carriage  to  excite  com- 
passion, and  it  sarves  you  right  what 
you  met  with." 

"  Give  him  ten  guineas,"  said  my 
lord,  "  poor  fellow  !  and  get  out  and 
see  that  no  bones  are  broken."  This 
Zephyr  did  not  like,  but  he  obeyed, 
wiping  his  hands  with  a  cambric  pocket 
handkerchief,  after  feeling  the  fellow. 
Luckily  he  was  only  bruised,  and  the 
ten  guineas  did  him  more  good  than 
the  fright  and  bruises  did  him  harm. 
Zephyr,  however,  here  chose  to  be 
witty.  "  There,  my  good  man,"  said 
he,  "  you're  well  paid;  I  dares  to  say 
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that  you'd  be  run  over  every  day  for 
the    same    sum;    there    (counting  the 
money  to  him),  there's  your  full  price ; 
that's    as    much,    if  not   more,    than 
you're  worth  altogether,  if  the  world 
had  been  deprived  of  an  Irish  JiddlerJ* 
Here  he  stepped  into  the  carriage, 
and  left  Pat  to  soliloquize.     He,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  speak  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear  the  proem,  at  leasts  of 
his  discourse.     "  Long  life  to  his  ho- 
nour, your  master;  and  the   devil  go 
with    you,    and   sixpence  ;    and   then 
you'll    neither  want   money   or   com- 
pany.'^     *'  My    good  man,     forsooth  ! 
How  the  sarvant  apes  quality  !     I'm 
no  more  a    good   man   than   yourself. 
Ten  guineas  the  price  of  an  Irishman  ! 
Aha  how!    Ten   crowns  you  ought  to 
B  3 
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have  said ;  for  the  brave  Irish  have 
saved  at  least  ten  crowns  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  Only  look  at  the 
history  of  a  few  centuries.  Only  an 
Irish  fiddler  too  !  Pretty  joke!  Faith, 
and  if  I  could  play  upon  the  Scotch 
fiddle,  as  I  dare  say  this  Jack-an-apes*s 
family  can,  I  should  have  known  bet- 
ter how  to  have  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  coaches ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a 
Scotchman's  getting  into  a  scrape,  un- 
less he  was  paid  for  it.'*  Here  the 
carriage  was  completely  out  of  sight, 
and  Pat  felt  satisfied. 

We  are  now,  however,  at  the  pa- 
lace. The  peer  was  received  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  and  the  f^te  went 
off  admirably.  All  was  magnificence, 
spirit,  laughter,  and  hospitality.     The 
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illustrious  host  never  looked  better  in 
his  life;  and  every  one  rejoiced  in 
his  smile,  and  at  his  warm,  yet  grace- 
ful and  becoming  welcome.  Every 
heart  was  satisfied,  and  every  one  re- 
tired delighted  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  day;  still  more  delighted  with  the 
amiability  and  courteousness  of  the 
chief. 

After  a  few  hours  heated  repose, 
interrupted  by  dreams  of  the  incognita, 
Zephyr  entered  his  master's  apartment 
with  a  large  bundle  of  letters.  *'  Spare 
me  the  reading  of  as  many  of  them 
as  you  can,"  said  the  peer;  •*  and 
only  just  let  me  have  those  that  are 
essential — ladies'  hand-writing,  or  co- 
vers backed  by  members  of  parliament, 
or  sealed  with  arms  bearing  coronets 
B  4 
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and  supporters.'*  Accordingly,  four 
only  were  selected  from  four  dozen. 

One  of  these  letters  was  from  the 
duenna,  one  from  Colonel  O'Blunder, 
one  from  a  lady  in  distress,  and  one 
from  the  Spanish  secretary,  with  the 
last  evening's  report  oT  the  female  gar- 
rison. Ail  the  beauties  were  well  at 
the  retreat-beating,  and  nothing  new 
had  occurred  since  guard-mounting, 
signed  in  form,  and  sealed  with  a  fin- 
ger on  a  lip.     Motto.     Zkto, 

The  lady  was  to  be  relieved.  Ze- 
phyr grumbled,  but  he  dared  not  sport 
a  breeze.  O'Blunder  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  down  to  Brighton 
in  a  few  days,  and  requested  the  loan 
of  some  of  my  lord's  horses,  in  order 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Miss : 
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grafiied  was  very  officially  written  on 
the  margin  of  his  letter,  which  Zephyr 
inclosed  back  to  him,  having  the  im- 
pudence to  add  his  complimenlSy  and 
a  wish  of  success.  So  sacred  are  se- 
crets entrusted  to  great  men,  who  have 
officious  and  curious  valets  I  Lastly 
(which  ought  to  have  been  named  first, 
for  it  was  first  read),  the  duenna's  let- 
ter, promising  to  bring  the  fair  incog- 
nita and  his  lordship  together  in  three 
days,  on  condition  of  his  paying  the 
hundred  pieces,  his  preserving  inviola- 
ble secrecy,  and  leaving  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  affair  to  lifr  skill  and 
dexterity:  this  was,  of  course,  imme- 
diately answered,  and  the  proposals 
agreed  to. 

Lord  Leg  made  his  usual   morning 
B  5 
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visit,  and  engaged  his  friend  to  dine 
with  their  great  patron  in  a  quiet  way ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  set  down 
soberly  at  only  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
positively  to  rise  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the 
day  before.  Lord  Leg  swore  that 
he  would  not  exceed,  and  promised 
to  drink  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
wine.  But  first,  they  agreed  to  take 
a  stroll  on  the  Steyne  to  kill  time,  and 
see  what  was  going  on,  whilst  the  il- 
lustrious host  rode  out. 

Joining  in  the  usual  promenade, 
where  all  classes  may  be  seen  from 
the  prince  to  the  pig-merchant,  and 
from  the  hero  of  Waterloo  to  the 
haberdasher  of  Aldgate— where  am- 
bling coquettes,  and  tripping  Cyprians, 
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whiskered  militaires,  and  russet-wiged 
tradesmen,  fortune-hunters,  and  hunted 
fortunes,  pass  and  repass  like  figures 
in  the  Fantocini,  the  peer  and  Lord 
Leg  met  numerous  acquaintances. — 
"  How  do  ye  ?  delighted  to  see  you,'' 
cried  the  latter.  "  Who  have  we  here  ?*' 
*'  A  fellow  that  1  wish  was  at  the  de- 
vil,*' replied  Leg ;  "  he's  a  banker,  to 
whom  I  owe  a  few  hundreds,  and  he 
uses  a  quire  of  paper  weekly  to  pester 
me." 

'*  Ah  !  Lady  Betty  !  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  beautiful;  one  may  easily  see 
that,  like  Venus,  you  rose  from  a  wave 
this  morning.''  Answer :  "  He  he 
HE,"  (My  lord  aside.)  *'  A  d~d  old 
fool;  dresses  younger  than  her  daugh- 
ters; paints  brick-dust  colour ;  smokes 
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her  eye-lashes :  what  an  artificial  hag  !*' 
Lady  Betty.  *'  Law  !  my  lord  (to 
Lord  H  )  is  it  you  ?  didn't  know  you  : 
how  fat  you're  grown  !  Have  you  been 
in  this  morning?  Never  saw  such  a 
swell;  was  afraid  1  should  be  carried 
to  the  coast  of  France."  With  these 
"  generous  questions,  which  no  answer 
ask/'  her  ladyship  withdrew,  and  the 
two  lords  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at 
her  expense. 

«*How  do  ye  do,  Hoby?  That's  the 
confounded  boot-maker.  I  wonder  who 
he's  come  down  to  dun.  Those  ac- 
commodation coaches  are  the  devil  : 
a  man's  tailor,  or  hotel-keeper,  can 
be  up  neck  and  neck  with  him  in  a 
morning.  Come,  let's  brush  off."  "  No, 
no/'  said   Lord  H.  ''  let's  have  ano- 
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ther  turn  ;  I  see  a  score  of  people  of 
my  acquaintance;  come  'tother  turn/* 
Here  the  following  characters  passed 
in  review: — 


THE    EARL    OF    GOODBOROUGH. 

The  noble  family  of  Goodborough 
has  been  famous,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  for  worth,  for  talent,  and  for 
beauty;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  their  sons  were  loyal,  and  their 
daughters  fair.     In    the   very  name  of 

P we  contemplate  all    that  is 

patriotic  and  true. 

When  Ireland  had  its  independent 
parliament,  this  family  stood  high  as 
the  defenders  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  country,  and  were  known 
for  the  purest  patriotism  in  principle, 
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and  in  practice.  When  the  union 
amalgamated  that  nation  with  England; 

the  P s  still  identified  their  name 

with  the  honour  and  true  interest  of 
their  native  land. 

The  late  Mr.  P was  a  striking 

instance  of  this,  and  was,  thereby,  truly 
worthy  of  his  family.  In  the  field, 
the  name  ■  has  not  been  less 

creditable  than  in  the  cabinet;  and  the 
hero,  who  perished  transfixed,  literally^ 
with  a  hundred  lances,  on  the  gorey 
field  of  Waterloo,  there  closed  a  gal- 
lant and  a  patriotic  life,  by  a  glorious 
and  immortal  end;  sealing,  with  his 
blood,  an  additional  memorial  of  na- 
tional valour,  firmness,  and  intrepidity; 
and  giving  his  life  for  that  country 
which  his  family  had  been  incessantly 
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and  consistently  defending,  and  de- 
voted to  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  field, 
in  the  exercise  of  public  patriotic  du- 
ties, and  the  performance  of  private 
and  domestic  virtues. 

The   two    leading    features    in    the 

P character  are  goodness  and 

moderation ;  extensive  worth  and  dig- 
nified propriety.  Few  houses  can  boast 
of  more  private  worth,  or  more  unim- 
peachable integrity.  In  point  of  ta- 
lent the  late  Mr.  P stood  high» 

both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters; and  the  vein  of  talent  has  de- 
scended in  the  Goodborough  family 
to  the  younger  branches;  and  even  to 
the  female  mind,  in  the  person  of  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Lady  C— — 
whose  flashes  of  genius,  so  conspicuous 
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in  her  writings,  are  of  the  very  first  bril- 
liancy, and  whose  connexion  with  Mr. 
L  (a  very  deep-read   man,  and   a 

very  flowery  speaker)  promises  well  for 
the  perpetuity  of  talent, for  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  for  the  cause  and 
encouragement  of  science  in  families 
of  rank  and  fortune;  and  this  still  the 
more,  as  the  noble  connexions  and 
ramifications  of  this  family,  closely 
entwined  with  others  of  illustrious 
birth,  great  influence,  and  high  ac- 
quirement, tend,  greatly  and  exten- 
sively, to  forward  this  most  desirable 
object. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  our 
nobility  in  general  were  of  the  same 
type  as  the  worthy  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Goodborough  ;  and  that  the  F- 
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honour,  integrity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, were  more  general  in  high  life 
than  at  present.  Then  would  our  no- 
bility be  respected  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  greatly  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people,  who  might  look  for 
the  highest  examples  in  the  first  and 
most  elevated  classes  of  society. 

The  family  of  Goodborough  has  al- 
ways acted  up  to  their  motto,  which 
is  truly  emblematical  of  the  British 
constitution. 


LDRD    MELCOUR 


Is  a  p'Uar  of  administration,  not 
by  the  lofty  stature  of  his  mind,  his 
firm  and  permanent  character,  his 
colossal    abilities,     or    his     powerful 
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support,  but  by  his  local  situation,  his 
durability,  and  his  sticking  up  for 
government,  envers  et  contre  tons. 

My  lord  was  a  man  of  gallantry  ;  but 
he  was  not  aware,  in  those  days,  that 
any  of  his  memorials  might  afterwards 
appear,  any  more  than  a  certain  duke 
expected  that  his  amatory  and  hasty 
communications  to  his  under  clerk 
would  be  made  as  public  as  the  ga- 
zettes, or  as  general  orders.  How 
cautiously  should  the  written  letter 
emanate  from  Aetid-quarters ! 

We  know  not  with  what  degree  of 
certainty,  but  it  was  rumoured  that  a 
certain  exchange  of  dwellings  not  an 
hundred  miles  from  Piccadilly  partook 
of  a  gaming  arrangement.  It  is  not 
very  like  the  peer ;  but  it  is  extremely 
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like  the  duke,  who  bears  a  confu- 
sion on  his  tongue,  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  a  higher  source.  An  early 
duel,  a  bad  choice  of  a  clerk,  a  story 
about  one  who  could  not  sing  clear ^ 
Mother  Goose,  Carey's  Chickens, 
Newmarket  errors,  an  elderly  smith  to 
forge  love  fetters,  O— —  rejected, 

and  F frequented,  all  prove  a 

mal  entendu  arrangement,  which  give 
probability  to  any  exchange  or  bargain, 
however  imprudent. 

The    lord    in    waiting    at 
■  has,  however,  no  such  appear- 


ance. AH  is  punctilio  with  him ;  and 
if  he  unbend,  and  yield  to  imperious 
circumstances,  it  must  alone  be  to  a 
better  half^  who  is  in  the  opposition, 
whilst    he    is   in    the    administration. 
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This  re-action  would  be  very  alarming 
to  the  Bourbons ;  but  to  true  Britons 
it   is   all   in    the    family    way.      How 

d  i  ffe  re  n  t  i  s   his  spes  gregis^  Mr. ! 

But  there  again  niaternal  influence  has 
great  weight:  it  is  the  right  side  of 
the  question  in  one  point  of  view  ;  and 
therefore  must  throw  something  pre- 
ponderant into  the  scale. 


LADY    MELCOUR 


Buonaparte  was  pleased  to  say  of 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  that  she 
was  the  only  man  of  the  family.  It  is 
not  very  clear,  but  that  the  same  asser- 
tion might  be  made  respecting  her 
ladyship.       Not   that    she    is    gentle* 
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manlike  \  or,  to  speak  plain  English, 
masculine;  but  that  she  has  the  body 
of  a  mind  of  a  stronger  texture  than 
her  courtly,  ministerial,  very  worthy 
lord. 

She  is,  as  many  ladies  are,  an 
oppositionist ;  not  for  the  mere  sake  of 
opposition,  but  from  the  true  priciples 
of  a  whig.  She  was  the  friend  of  the 
great  and  immortal  Charles  Fox  ;  and 
derives  her  political  creed,  not  from 
place,  pension,  or  sine  cure,  (which,  by 
the  bye,  the  ladies  deal  very  little  in,) 
but  from  sound  reasoning,  and  inde- 
pendent principle. 

In  this  creed  she  brought  up  her 
darling  son,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  is 
the  reverse  of  his  father  in  all  things, 
barring   the    vote   against    reform    in 
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parliament,  which  smells  strong  of 
compromise,  or  rather  proceeded  from 
a  noble  principle  of  gratitude  compro- 
mised by  the  application  in  the  way 
which  it  was  used.  However  at 
variance  her  ladyship's  politics  may  be 
with  her  lord's,  she  holds  her  influence 
in  the  moral  and  domestic  creed,  and 
she  governs  whenever  court  favour 
does  not  interfere. 

These  reformed  rakes,  these  writers 
of  unguarded  and  unlettered  epistles  to 
actresses  and  to  clerks,  are  very  good 
domestic  creatures  when  attached:  no 
bad  apron-string  companions  neither; 
particularly,  when  and  where  the 
manager^  like  the  pantomimic  mover, 
conceals  the  string,  and  only  shows  the 
happy  effect^  deception  we  will  not  (in 
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this  imtance)  call  it,  because  there 
cannot  be  a  happier  or  more  respectable 
couple;  and  if  there  be  a  contrast  in 
politics  betwixt  them,  there  is  most 
certainly  at  least  a  similarity  in  worth 
not  very  common  in  the  wedded  pairs 
of  high  life  at  the  present  day. 


LORD     ECCENTRIC. 

Behold  an  Israelite  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile!  Nothinis:  more  applicable 
to  the  peer  ;  for,  they  say,  that  a  great 
portion  of  Jewish  blood  runs  m  his 
veins;  but  with  it  flows  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  Honest,  and  without  guile 
in  his  principles,  he  is  remembered  for 
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many  a  generous  act.  He,  however, 
is  mixt  up  of  comical  materials,  and 
tinged  with  a  deep  die  of  eccentricity. 
His  title  has  the  recent  stamp  of 
novelty  on  it,  and  he  may  say^  that 
they  make  queer  peers  now  a'  days ; 
for  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  rum  lords^ 
of  which  we  have  a  rare  collection. 

In  charity  and  in  benevolence,  he 
is  seldom  surpassed,  but  he  not  un- 
frequently  selects  curious  objects  for 
his  munificence,  and  employs  very 
singular  means  of  exercising  his  huma- 
nity. At  Doncaster,  we  remember 
him  parading  a  very  portly  motherly 
woman  in  his  own  carriage,  as  openly 
as  possible,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless, 
of  sharing  his  popularity,  and  the  con- 
descensions  which   he   honoured  her 
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with  ;  or,  rather,  in  gratitude  and  return 
for  her  extensive  kindness  and  friendly 
accommodation  ;  bein^^  not  only  always 
at  his  service  herself,  but  contributins 
to  his  pleasures  by  the  society  and 
attentions  of  a  circle  of  females  who 
were  inmates  of  her  house,  where  the 
peer  undisguisedly  and  in  open  day 
paid  his  assiduous  visits. 

At  the  gaming  tables  of  higher 
spheres,  his  lordship  also  plies,  with 
the  view  of  succouring  hens  of  the 
gamey  whose  play-mania  drains  their 
pockets,  and  leads  them  into  many  im- 
prudences and  irregularities.  Watch- 
ing (humanely)  the  progress  of  these, 
the  bountiful  peer  holds  out  a  suc- 
couring hand,  and  lends,  on  personal 
security,  the  sum  required,  expecting 

VOL.   III.  C 
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no  bond  but  the  obligation  which  g:ra» 
titude  contracts,  and  which  female 
liberality  cheerfully  pa^'s.  These  are 
not  common  tricks  at  cards;  nor  do 
these  winning  ways  completely  suc-^ 
ceed,  unless  hearts  2iXG  trumps^  When 
the  suit  is  of  another  description,  we 
pity  the  female  who  plays  this  double 
game. 

With  all  this,  however,  he  is  fond 
of  his  cash  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  double  return  of  his 
expenditure,  and  of  the  love  of  his 
neighbour  and  of  his  neighbour's  wife. 
But,  whilst  we  record  these  blemishes, 
and  eccentricities,  we  ought  to  mention 
2l  trail  of  unequalled  benevolence. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  volunteering 
his  company  at  a  military   mess,  for 
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the  sake  of  society,  he  got  acquainted 
with  an  officer  of  a  facetious  and  agree- 
able turn,  whose  conversation  amused 
and  enlivened  him.  At  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  dinner  party,  he  found 
his  friend  absent.  "  Where  is  the 
captain  ?*'  said  my  lord.  '*  The 
captain !"  answered  the  president, 
**  Poor  fellow !  the  Lieutenant  you 
mean  (and  he  has  not  the  most  distant 
chance  orhope  of  ever  getting  beyond 
his  present  rank,  which  he  has  held 
for  ten  years,  having  neither  money 
nor  interest)-^he  is,*'  concluded  the 
speaker,  "  on  a  subaltern's  guard,  on  a 
very  troublesome  duty  over  French 
prisoners/*  "  That's  a  pity/'  said  the 
peer  dryly,  and  appeared  to  take  no 
further  notice  ;  but,  by  the  next  day's 
C2 
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post,  he  inclosed  the  sum  necessary 
for  purchase  to  the  needy  subaltern, 
who  actually  is  a  captain  from  this 
generous  trait  in  Lord  E— — — s  cha- 
racter. 

This,  added  to  the  numberless 
Englishmen  detained  as  prisoners  in 
France,  who  were  relieved  by  his  libe- 
rality, is  sufficient  to  efface  almost  any 
imperfection  ;  and  we  hope  that  when 
the  recording  angel  sets  down  the 
registry  of  his  faults,  he  will,  as  Sterne 
beautifully  describes  it  :  *'  Drop  a 
tear  upon  the  word,  and  blot  it  out  for 
ever  I" 


LORD    CANNONMOUTH. 

To  no  description  of  men   whatever 
does  the  grateful  country    owe   mor« 
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than  to  our  naval  heroes.    Of  the  noble 

class  is  Lord  C ,  a  faithful,  gallant, 

steady,  and  tried  servant  of  the  state, 
decorated  with  becoming  and  well 
earned  ornaments,  and  ennobled  with 
truly  merited  and  well-suited  distinc- 
tions. The  man  who  has  raised  his 
country's  fame,  and  gathered  laurels 
in  the  harvest  of  glory,  and  who  has 
placed  his  native  land  high  in  the  rank 
of  nations,  deserves  to  participate  in 
this  elevation,  to  be  identified  with 
the  national  renown,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  chronicle  of  praise,  and  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity,  among 
the  gallant  defenders  of  the  sea-girt 
isle.  This  is  due  to  the  hero,  is  due 
to  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  is 
mete  and  fit  to  be  communicated  to 
c  3 
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admiring  and  surrounding  nations,  ever 
looking  up  to  the  British  flag  for  fresh 
and  encreasing  triumphs  on  the  main. 
But  whilst  we  enumerate  what  is 
due  to  the  nation,  and  to  her  valiant 
champions,  we  cannot  help  adding  that 
no  one  knows  better  what  is  due  to 
himself  than  the  right  honourable  ad- 
miral ;  and  whilst  he  is  thus  cons,ciou$ 
of  what  is  owing  to  him,  he  is  not  over 
scrupulous  and  nice  in  recording  the 
debt,  nor  over  careless  about  its  being 
paid.  His  lordship  is  quite  of  opinion 
that  what  is  worth  having  is  worth 
asking  for;  and  accordingly  he  does 
not  allow  his  indebted  country  to 
slumber  on  his  merit,  nor  to  grow 
rich  and  forgetful  at  his  expense. 
A  broadside  poured  judiciously  and 
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boldly  on  the  foe,  is  thus  followed  by 
a  broad  hint  to  government,  of  what 
might  be  a  reward  for  service  done ; 
and,  whilst  the  gallant  commander 
keeps  our  enemies  in  check,  he  as 
actively  jogs  the  memory  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  takes  care  not  to  be  for* 
gotten.  He  has  a  very  happy  knack 
at  balancing  books  in  this  way  ;  and 
his  epistolary  applications  are  the 
more  idell  weighed,  in  as  much  as  they 
have  the  merit  of  practise.  His  lord- 
ship is  quite  an  adept  in  these  matters, 
and  has  none  of  the  mauvaise  honte  of 
John  Bull.  He  speaks  and  writes  his 
mind   freely,    witness   his   memorable 

letter  to  the  P ,  his  address  to  the 

D ,  <Src.  &c. 

c  4 
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A  foreign  crowned  head  does  not 
check  the  ardour  of  his  demand,  as 
thou^^h  the  head  were  nothing,  but  the 
crown  every  thing  ;  for  crowns  make 
pounds,  and  pounds  make  fortunes, 
and  fortunes  make  men  of  weight. 
There  is  also  a  certain  debonair  in  the 
admiral  which  is  truly  cheerful  and  gay, 
— In  a  word,  the  brave  admiral  is  at 
all  in  the  ring  by  sea  and  land  ;  and, 
whilst  he  is  ever  ready  to  pluck  the 
laurel,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  pro- 
viding wherewith  to  repose  thereon, 
when  the  sail  is  furled,  when  the  flag 
sweeps  tranquilly  along  its  staff,  and 
the  cast  anchor  sleeps  in  the  peaceful 
deep. 
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MARQUIS  OF    DOXE-BY-ALL. 

A  man  would  scarcely  be  believed 
if  he  asserted  in  a  foreign  countryi 
that  a  nobleman,  whose  rent-roll  was 
seventy  thousand  per  annum,  with 
improvmg  capabilities  in  his  estate, 
and  lands  falling  in  from  time  to  time, 
backed  by  the  title  of  a  marquis,  and 
enjoymg  immense  influence  in  a  thriv- 
ing manufacturing  part  of  a  fertile  and 
cheap  country,  had  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  in  prisons  and  spong- 
ing houses,  had  gone  through  the 
hands  of  almost  every  attorney  and 
money  lender  in  London,  had  been 
constantly  at  law  from  resisting  pay- 
ment of  his  creditors  claims,  and  finally 
was  obliged  to  be  allowanced,  narrowed 
c  5 
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to  the  Utmost  by  trustees  empowered 
to  receive  his  rents,  to  divide  his 
monies,  to  satisfy  his  tradesmen  and 
other  claimants,  and  to  be  complete 
masters  of  his  person,  property,  and 
actions. 

It  would  naturally   be  asked  what 
he  had  done   with  his  property,  and 
how  he  had  bestowed  his  influence  ? 
Had  he  lent  government  half  a  million 
in  times  when  his  country  felt  distress  ? 
Had  he  raised  regiments,  cavalry  and 
infantry,    in    both    war§,    armed    and 
equipped   a   numerous   body   of  men 
like    the    Percy    tenantry,  subscribed 
twenty  thousand   pounds  to  the  Wa- 
terloo subscription,  and  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  widows  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  his  county  ?  Had  he  founded 
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colleges,  hospitals,  poor  houses,  built 
churches,  and  improved  the  trade  of 
his  native  land  ?  Or,  lastly,  had  he, 
by  his  influence  and  the  operation  of 
his  riches,  led  the  House  of  Peers,  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  even 
directed  the  politics  of  his  own 
country  ?  To  all  these  queries,  we 
must  answer:    No — no — no — no. 

Was  he  a  man  of  taste  or  genius,  a 
literatus,  or  one  oFthe  dilettanti  ?  Did 
he  leave  never-fading  monuments  of  his 
acquirements  and  researches,  which 
cost  him  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  give  bread  to  hundreds 
of  artists,  and  able  men  in  different  de- 
partments ?  To  this  question,  equally, 
must  the  inquirer  be  answered,  no. 
Was  he  then  the  idol  of  all  the  foreign 
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courts  in  Furope,  adored  by  the  beau 
sexe,  envied  by  the  men,  distinguished 
by  monarchs,  and  the  intimate  compa- 
nion of  princes  and  the  highest  men  in 
Europe  ?  Again,  and  for  the  last  time. 
No. 

He  had  mostly  associated  with 
the  scamp  peer  of  Cripplegate,  with 
the  coachmaker's  superintendent,  Sir 
Jackey  Jehew,  with  ,  the  ga- 
zetted usurer,  with  a  D —  B — ,  of  bad 
morals,  with  scores  of  roguish  attor- 
nies ;  faded  females  in  the  demirep 
line,  tarnished  men,   who  had  sprung 

from  better  blood,  with  the  H s, 

with  extravagant  coachmakers,  and 
low  tradesmen  unfit  for  his  society.  He 
had  made  his  wife  so  happy^  that  it  was 
reported  that  she  threw  herself  out   of 
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the  window,  with  intent  to  destroy 
herself. 

This  is   the  faithful   history  of  the 

Marquis  of  D ,  whose   motto  is 

most  applicable  to  him ;  and,  al- 
though there  is  very  little  in  mottos, 
yet  a  few  are  appropriate  ;  for  in- 
stance :  ''  Si  je  /?wiV'— the  late  Lord 
Newburgh,  who  could  never  do  any 
thing  in  any  way:  Quod/?o/Miperfeci"— 
the  late  Lord  Melville,  who  certainly 
did  all  he  could  for  self,  et  cetera.,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  power;  Volo  non 
valeo.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose 
days  of  valid  exertion  are  well  known 
though  past,  and  whose  bon  vouloir 
to  do  a  little  more,  can  hardly  be 
doubted;  cum  multis  alliis,  to  the 
truth  of  which,  Lord  Newburgh^s  wi- 
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dow,  the  whole  treasury-bench,  and 
five  score  of  ladies  can  depose,  respect- 
ing the  peers  in  question,  according  to 
their  rotation. 


THE    HONOURABLE    W.    AGNUS, M    .    P. 

This  able  and  amiable  gentleman  is 
not  always  what  his  name  indicates 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  for,  in  the 
heat  of  a  debate,  passion  sometimes 
usurps  sovereign  sway  over  him,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as,  when 
collected,  he  is  elegantly  eloquent.  So 
also  does  he  argue  with  ability,  when 
unguardedness  does  not  break  in  upon 
him,  and  render  his  reasoning  not  so 
close  as  it  otherwise  might  be.     There 
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is  always,  however,  a  neatness  and  pro- 
priety in  his  parliamentary  language 
and  conduct,  which  bespeak  the  scho- 
lar and  the  gentleman.  His  eulogy  on 
the  late  Mr.— was  affecting,  kind- 
hearted,  and  manly,  and  Mr.  A.  has 
ever  been  noted  for  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  his  friendships. 

As  a  husband,  none  was  ever  kinder 
or  more  indulgent;  and,  in  return,  no 
one  was  ever  more  tenderly  loved  ;  but, 
like  a  good  coachman,  he  will  hold  the 
reins.  This,  however,  is  done  with 
gentleness,  becoming  gravity,  and  per- 
fect politeness. 

Lady  A,  breathes  fancy  and  romance, 
indulges  in  golden  dreams,  florid  figures, 
exquisite  feelings,  and  overwhelming 
oratory.     The  warm  and  fertile  brain 
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of  her  imagination  brings  forth  the 
beautiful  tlowers  of  a  hot-house,  where, 
if  the  wise  hand  of  the  horticulturist 
did  not  lop  and  prune,  diminish  the 
quantity  of  heat,  and  introduce  the 
temperate  air  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
plants  might  be  over-matured,  and 
either  perish  prematurely,  or  come  to 
nothing. 

The  contrast  without  opposition,  the 
diversity  without  violence  of  this  ami- 
able couple,  seems  as  necessary  to  each 
other  as  light  and  heat  are  to  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  ;  and,  by  these 
means,  they  are  far  better  fitted  for 
each  other  than  characters  bearing  per- 
fect similarity,  and  thus  unfitting  them 
for  private,  real,  and  substantial  life. 

As  well  as  a  good  speaker,  Mr.  A. 
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s  a  great  reader,  a  deep  and  indefi- 
tigable  student;  aiuJ  there  can  be  little 
doobt,  bot  that  if  be  be  steady  id  his 
pnociples,  and   perseveriog  ia  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  he  will  be  aa 
omameot  and  an  honour  to  the  senate. 
We  wonder  a  litUe  at  his  Totii^  ^ainsi 
pari i amen tarj  reform.  Assaredlj,  Ladj 
A.  did  not  iDflueoce  him  in  this ;  for  be 
has  a  will  and  a  waj  of  hit  own.     Pri- 
▼ate  friendship  with  high  cooaidentioo, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  was  the  cause,  which, 
however,   should   not   bias   a 
much  less  a  patriot. 


LOMD    riTZJENKiyS. 

The^^rtf  lord  of  his  name ;  born  in 

private  lite,  with  amiddling  degree  of  ta« 
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lent,  and  educated  on  the  foundation  of' 
the  Charter  House,  Mr.  ■  could 

not  have  dreamt  of  occupying  a  place 
in  the  senate^  much  less  of  shining 
amongst  the  lords  of  the  land. 

His  first  lucky  hit  was  really  to  some 
tune;  for,  in  an  electioneering  contest^ 
where  one  of  his  acquaintance,  — »— ^ 
,  neither  the  brightest  nor  the  best 
man  in  England  was  engaged,  Mr. 
composed — what  ?  "  A  latin  oration  ?" 
"  No." — "  A  political  pamphlet  full  of 
extensive  information  and  wisdom?*' 
•'No/'— "An  elegant  satire?''  *'No.*' 
— "  A  poem  of  great  merit  ?"  *'  No." — 
"  In  reality,  a  song. — A  jingling  hum 
drum  ballad,  by  which  he  so  captivated 
his  friend,  that  he  did  him  the  greatest 
service   which   he  could   render  him, 
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namely,  that  of  introducing  him  to  the 
late  Lord  B.,  who  was  then  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power. 

He  first  became  the  premieres  private 
secretary;  next,  one  of  the  under  se- 
cretaries of  state,  and  shortly  after 
he  received  another  lucrative  appoint- 
ment. Honours  and  employments  now 
fell    thick    upon    him.      Lord    of   the 

A ,  lord  of  the  T ,  then  clerk 

of  the  P ,  a  lord  of  T ,  then 

Baron ;  and  at  last,  advanced  to 

the  dignity  of  Earl  — — -,  choosing 
for  his  motto,  (he  might  have  chosen 
what  he  pleased)  one  which  might  be 
translated  : 

<'  Sprung  from  the  dust." 
At  the  time  when  his  lordship  made 
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his  lucky  song,  his  greatest  ambition 

was  to  be  Sir  E^ ^s  friend  ;  but  in  a 

very  few  years  he  was  termed  one  of  the 
king* s  friends — How,  we  should  like 
to  know  : — for  we  hear  of  no  more 
ballads.  Now  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  know  what  great  service  this  new 
noble  has  rendered  to  his  country,  and 
what  have  been  his  exertions;  which 
are  thus  qualified  wow  s/we/?M/(;grg,unless 
they  be  his  kicking  up  a  dust  betwixt 

C W and  Downing  Street. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  Lord  F.  came 
into  notice  at  a  fortunate  period — at 
that  season  when  favouritism  was  at 
its  highest  pitch — when  a  song  or  a 
secret  service  led  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities and  emoluments — when  a  man, 
by  singing  his  king  or  his  patron   to 
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sleep,  might  enjoy  an  otium  cum  dig" 
nitate  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
period  when  peers  were  made  by  the 
gross,  and  knights  dubbed  out  of  fun 
or  by  mistake.  A  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  made  a  blind  fiddler  one  in 
a  fit  of  wine.  That  season  raised  mush- 
room nobility  out  of  the  corrupt  hot- 
bed of  power  as  fast  as  noxious  vapours 
call  animalcule  into  life.  As  many 
nobles  were  drawn  from  obscurity  into 
titles  and  power  as  in  the  usurper 
Buonaparte's  time;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  his  nobles  sprung  from  the 
field,  our's  came  out  of  the  cabinet. 

Heaven  be  praised, — the  times  are 
changed,  and  the  exertions  of  our  he- 
roes non  sine  pulvere  will  put  our  no- 
bility, it  is  to  be  hoped,  upon  a  different 
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footing.     Lord  F  has  had  the 

merit  of  industry,  tractability,  and  sub- 
mission, which  are  some  recommen* 
dations  ;  and  he  was  ranked  in  the 
administration  yclept  all  the  hacksj  in 
contradistinction  to  all  the  talents. 


LORD    LEAVEWIFE. 

What  an  amazing  encouragement  it 
must  be  to  ladies  on  the  continent  to 
put  their  trust  in  the  nobles  of  our 
land,  when  they  behold  the  fate  of 
Eady  L— !  Abandoned  by  her 
lord  ;  forced  to  seek  him  out  under 
the  protection  of  a  brother;  and,  when 
sought,  most  difficult  of  discovery,  and 
his  house  impenetrable  to  the  sum- 
mons of  his  once  carissima  sposa.   This 
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is  not  gallant;  the  age  of  chivalry 
indeed  is  gone, — vanished  for  ever, 
since  a  preux  chevalier^  of  this  nation, 
cannot  keep  faithful  such  engagements. 

It  is  a  sad  precedent,  and  shows 
that  a  wedded  female,  allied  to  a  mate 
of  a  different  land,  is  (barring  the 
interest,  which  the  equity  of  our  laws 
gives  her  in  his  pr-  perty)  in  a  little 
better  situation  than  a  mistress,  held 
at  will.  Her  partner  h^s  naturally 
concerns  and  interests  at  home,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  must  attend  to  ; 
and  he  then  can  leave  her,  ignorant 
of  the  laws  <»f  his  country,  and  doubt- 
ful how  to  art,  consigned  to  poverty, 
to  suspicion,  perhaps  to  disgrace. 

The  whole  continent  scouted  the 
brother    of  the    imperial    adventurer. 
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Buonaparte  for  his  marriage  in  North 
America,  and  for  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  his  bride,  whether  it  was  with 
ov   without    his    privity.      But  Lord 

L seems  to  wish  to  establish  this 

system    of  dishonour  and   dereliction 
with  respect  to  foreigners. 

There  is,  however,  heaven  be  praised, 
a  salutary   provision  in   British   laws, 
which  holds  an  equal  balance  over  the 
potent  lord,   and  the  unprotected    fe- 
male, over  the  opulent  and  stationary 
inhabitant  of  the  British  isles,  and  the 
less    easy    unsettled    foreigner,    who, 
from  the  moment  that  he  sets  his  foot 
on  British   ground  may  hope  for  jus- 
tice and  humanity.     The  slave  inhales 
freedom  when  he  touches  British  land ; 
and   surely  the   interested    foreigner^ 
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claiming  against  infidelity  and  deser- 
tion, will  ever  make  good  her  suit ; 
and,  if  the  beam  of  justice,  for  one 
second,  could  diverge  from  its  severe 
line,  it  might  in  this  instance  totter, 
and  lean  to  the  softer  sex,  to  the 
weaker  vessel,  to  the  stranger,  and  the 
wanderer  in  a  foreign  land. 

Oh!     Lord   L ,    Lord   L— •! 

there  is  nothing  baronial,  there  is  no- 
thing noble,  there  is  even  nothing 
manly  in  this  affair. 


LORD    PLACEMAN. 

When  Lord  P was  called  to 

the  peerage,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
highly  delighted.  His  family  had,  for 
some  time,  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
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the  land,  and  had  made  hay  whilst  the 
sun  shone.  The  rays  of  patronage 
brought  it  to  an  astonishing  maturity  of 
power,  and  caused  it  to  stand  like  the 
sunflower  tall  and  gaudy,  with  broad 
and  erect  front  turned,  and  the  ahenean 
face  fixt  upon  the  planet  to  which  it 
owed  existence,  prosperity,  and  ele- 
vation. 

The  house  of  this  name  was  accused 
more  than  almost  any  other  in  Ireland 
of  engrossing  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
of  being  pluralists  in  the  place  and 
pension  line,  in  so  much,  that  it  was 
observed  that  if  government  were  to 
give  them  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land for  an  inheritance  or  an  estates 
they  would  ask  for  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
a  cabbage  garden. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  is  a  man  of 
talent ;  and,  in  common  with  the  late 
Lord  Nelson  and  old  Sheri}'',  might 
shine  as  lights  in  a  regal  hall;  and 
they  assuredly  form  a  great  contrast  to 
the  party  now  in  habits  of  frequenting 
that  mansion  of  magnificence. 

It  is  but  just  remembered,  that 
when  a  certain  hero  fell  in  Spain,^ 
whose  name  in  the  Caledonian  and 
Hibernian  tongue  signifies  greats  Lord 
P's  despatches  did  honour  to  his  head 
and  to  his  heart.  His  was  indeed  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  could  not  impart  a  share  of  his 
talent  to  so  many  sinecure  shadows  of 
the  staff,  whose  only  pretension  to 
any  staff,   (unless   it  be    from  being 
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Sticks)  is  the  taking  bread,  which  is 
figuratively  termed  the  staff  of  life^  out 
of  the  mouths  of  older,  abler,  or  more 
active  officers. 


SIR    WILLIAM    AND    LADY    WIMBLE. 

This  couple  is,  deservedly,  cele- 
brated for  generosity,  liberality,  and 
for  extensive  hospitality.  Sir  \Y— - 
has  been  a  brave  sailor,  and  has  served 
his  country  faithfully  ;  and,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  navy,  his  loyalty 
and  public  spirit  upon  all  occasions 
have  been  manifest  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  man  keeps  a  better  house  ; 
no  man  gives  a  heartier  welcome  ;  and 
what  is  as  rare  as  commendable,  is, 
that    there    has    been   not   the    least 
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tihange  in  the  honest  knight,  in  the 
great  elevation  from  a  poor  lieute- 
nant in  the  navy,  to  a  possessor  of 
sixteen  thousand  per  annum,  with 
all  the  concomitant  consequence 
which  it  produces,  of  influence,  of 
flatterers,  of  importance,  and  of  lux- 
ury. Sir  William  has,  also,  always 
been  a  consistent  character  :  he  never 
deviated  from  what  is  called  a  true 
king's  man.  In  all  public  subscrip- 
tions, in  all  popular  causes  where  the 
good  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  in 
raising  volunteers  for  its  defence,  in 
setting  on  foot  plans  and  contributions 
for  the  public  benefit,  he  was  always 
greatly  munificent ;  and,  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  man,  has  always  been 
known  to  do  his  duty.  Finally,  the 
D  3 
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warm  friendship  which  the  late  Lord 
Nelson  bore  for  him  is  an  additional 
and  strong  proof  that  he  is  a  brave 
and  an  honest  man. 

Early  in  life,  Sir  William  married  for 
love;  and  he  was  well  matched  in  one 
leading  point,  namely,  in  Lady  W*s 
being  as  hospitable,  as  benevolent,  and 
as  generous  as  himself,  perhaps  even 
more  so,  for  there  cannot  be  a  more 
friendly,  kind-hearted  woman  breath- 
ing, a  better  mother,  a  better  wife,  nor 
a  better  hostess.  She  has  reared  lovely 
daughters,  most  of  whom,  however, 
have  disappointed  their  parents  in  the 
matches  which  they  have  made  ;  but 
this  has  in  nothing  abated  maternal 
tenderness,  and  maternal  care.  It  is 
quite  delightful  to  see  Lady  W.  with 
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her  daughters"  about  her;  such  an 
example  is  she  of  what  mothers  ought 
to  be,  bating  a  little  over  induliJ^ence, 
which  it  is  too  late  9iow  to  correct,  and 
therefore  useless  to  enlarge  upon. 
Happily  they  have  all  of  them  married 
gentlemen,  however  inferior  in  fortune 
or  prospect  ;  and  all  of  them  have 
made  virtuous  wives. 

After  saying  thus  much  of  a  worthy 
couple,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  add 
that  they  have  one  great  defect,  or 
rather,  we  ought  to  say,  one  great  mis- 
fortune, namely,  an  error  in  judgment 
as  to  the  company  which  they  krep. 
Their  noble  and  hospitable  mansion  is 
the  resort  and  asylum  of  patched  up 
honour,  of  vamped  up  and  varnished 
nobility,  of  glossed  over  intrigues,  of 
D  4 
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restitution  marriages, ofdivorceddameSj 
and  of  seducers  turned  into  husbands^ 
of  frail  ones  converted  into  honest 
women,  of  professional  flatterers,  and 
of  artificial  nobility.  It  is  not  safe  to 
talk  of  divorce,  or  faux  pas  in  their 
house,  lest  your  neighbours  on  each 
side  should  be  examples  of  the  facts 
alluded  to. 

There  you  have  a  ■  duke  placed 
opposite  his  en  bon  point  chere  amie, 
there  a  Sir that  super- 
annuated mercury  of  intrigue,  with  his 
divorced  lady  as  large  as  life,  and  twice 
as  natural,  from  the  successful  making 
tip  of  half  a  day ;  there  another  rum 
baronet,  now  abroad,  whose  money- 
transactions  have  not  much  ennobled 
him,  paired  with  his  divorced  second- 
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hand  bride ;  there  a  Jewish  article, 
one  of  "  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel,'^ 
with  his  equivocal  partner  in  folio. 
This  son  of  the  race  of  Abraham  too, 
to  make  the  matter  better,  has  imitated 
his  betters  in  shining  lately  in  a  crim. 
con.  affair,  doubtless  to  recommend 
himself  more  highly  to  Sir  W 
and  to  my  lady's  polished  circle.  Here 
an  unfrocked  clergyman,  there  a  libi- 
dinous poet,  a  rejected  widow  of  an 
ambassador  (since  deceased),  and  a 
cidevant  life  guardsman,  no  chicken, 
who,  like  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever 
young,  bears  le  terreur  des  Maris  for  a 
nam  de  guerre. 

Is  all  this  fit  society  for  old  English 
knights,    and    for    matrons,    who,    in 
propriety,    ought  not   to    be   inferior 
D  6 
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to  those  of  Rome  ?    A   word   to    the 
wise. 


LORD    FOXHUNTER. 

This  nobleman's  life  has  been  uni- 
form, and  marked  b}'^  gallantry,  public 
spirit,  and  a  firm  and  steady  attach- 
ment to  his  prince.  On  the  question 
of  the  first  regency,  many  years  ago. 
Lord  Foxhunter  was,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  countrymen,  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Prince. 

In  the  last  war  but  one  he  raised  a 
very  fine  corps  of  light  cavalry,  nick- 
named the  fox-hunters.  They  were 
admirably  mounted,  well  trained  and 
disciplined,  and  did  much  credit  to 
their  colonel.     It  is  true  that  in  the 
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rebellion  they  were  accused  of  being 
rather  too  game,  and  rather  too  hot  in 
the  field ;  for  they  stuck  at  nothing, 
and  were  devilish  partial  to  being  in  at 
the  death,  as  well  as  of  stopping  up. 
This,  however,  must  be  more  attri- 
buted to  national  impetuosity,  and  the 
height  to  which  party  run,  than  to 
any  fault  of  their  colonel,  who  is  a 
humane,  hospitable,  and  polite  man. 

After  the  disbanding  of  this  corps, 
a  defence  battalion  of  the  army  of  re- 
serve was  raised  and  organized  by  Lord 
F.  and  was  the  very  best  that  was 
seen.  At  its  melting  down  into  the 
regular  army,  Lord  F.  gave  up  his  mi- 
litary pursuits,  having  faithfully  and 
creditably  served  Mars,  non  sine  venere; 
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for  his  lordship  is  gallant  as  well  a« 
gallant. 

Lounging  one  day  in  a  wiusing  mood 
along  the  streets,  after  his  retreat  from 
military  service,  he   was   attracted  by 
an  uncommonly  fine  ankle,  being  the 
pedestal  which  supported  a  most  fresh, 
active,  elastic,  and  puerile  superstruc^ 
ture,     in  the  form  and  character  of  a 
lady's  maid.     The  peer  followed  close, 
until  this  young  Daphne  hastened  her 
step,  and  found  an  open  door^  when 
he  ran  precipitately  up  stairs  after  her, 
entering  thus  fpell  mell  in  pursuit)  the 
apartment  of  her  mistress.     But,  oh  I 
quel  expose/  her  mistress  had  formerly 
also  been   the  peer's;  and  this  degra- 
dation of  taste  operated  forcibly  on  the 
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nerves  of  the  enraged  lady.  Lord  F. 
is  very  attentive  and  civil  to  women; 
and,  doubtless,  he  consoled  her  for 
this  unforeseen  intrusion  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  Abigail  Daphne's  being 
turned  into  a  laurel ;  but  we  doubt  not, 
if  she  was,  that  the  laurel  would  have 
run  in  the  peer's  head,  just  as  it  did 
in  that  of  Apollo. 

Au  surplus,  Lord  F.  has  merited  the 
laurel  more  ways  than  one.  The  re- 
gent has  always  evinced  much  merited 
regard  for  the  noble  peer;  and  we  re- 
joice in  seeing  his  son,  who  is  not, 
however,  much  to  be  compared  to  his 
father,  about  his  household.  Long 
attachment  deserves  reward,  and  here 
it  has  met  with  it. 
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LORD    M.  D. 

The  name  which  this  noble  character 
bears  springs  from  physical  causes, 
the  effects  of  which  have  worked  its 
present  possessor  into  fortune,  and  into 
fame.  It  carried  the  family,  like  a 
smart  cathartic,  through  the  lower 
house,  into  administration,  and  made 
the  doctor  a  most  illustrious  character. 
The  ministry,  however,  which  acted 
with  the  doctor,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  component  part^  was  supposed  to 
have  too  much  of  the  sedative  quality, 
the  pill  was  badly  combined,  and  the 
mixture  was  not  active  enough  to  do 
much  good  to  the  constitution.  It  was 
unpalatable  to  John  Bull,  and  did  not 
go  well  down  with  him.     The  dose  was 
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therefore  changed,  and  so  was  the 
quality  of  the  doctor,  for  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  something  handsonne 
should  be  given  for  drugging  honest 
John,  who  is  a  well-paying  patient. 
The  doctor,  however,  who  was  well 
used  to  aduiinistering  the  placebo^  can, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  say,  that  if  he 
did  not  do  John  any  essential  good, 
he  did  him  no  very  great  harm,  which 
is  more  than  some  political  quacks 
who  followed  the  doctor,  with  the  la- 
bel omnium  latentorum^  can  consci- 
entiously assert. 

Thus  has  this  medical  family  risen 
into  greatness;  and  although  ill-natured 
people  call  this  respectable  house  the 
family  of  the  sine  cure  doctor,  which 
is  rather  a  bad  name  for  a  physiciai), 
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yet  there  was  nothing  deleterious  in 
this  administrative  compound  to  un- 
dermine the  constitution;  and  it  is  fair 
enough  to  pay  a  man  for  doing  no 
harm,  when  so  many  who  are  doing 
nothing  else,  are  pensioned  and  pro- 
vided for.  We  have  law  enough  in  the 
cabinet,  and  perhaps  a  little  physic  to 
carry  it  off  miofht  not  be  amiss,  in 
times  when  feverish  heat,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  delirium,  so  strongly  mark  the 
popular  party. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  story  of  the 
sine  cure  doctor,  without  quoting  a 
sign,  post  of  an  honest  apothecary— 
honest,  we  say,  because  he  told  truth, 
and  ab/e,  we  dare  say,  because  he  un- 
derstood Latin  :  instead  of  humbugg  ng 
the  public  with  a  panacea  the  most 
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infallible,  by  gilded  promises,  or  by 
glittering  scraps  of  Greek,  by  cures 
subscribed  by  never  existing  patients, 
or  by  the  worn-out  old  motto  of 
"  Opiferque  per  orbem  dicat,*'  OUa- 
pod's  sign-post  run  as  follows: 
Hie  venditur  emeticum,  emeticum, 
Narcoticum,  et  omne  quod  exit 

In  um 
Praeter  remedium. 


LADY    PITZBERRY. 

Lady  F ,  who  is  a  very  amiable 

and  accomplished  woman,  has  met 
with  many  unmerited  and  invidious 
enemies,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
been  vilely  traduced,  and  shamefully 
misrepresented.     Her  mother  being  a 
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foreigner,  her  ladyship  naturally  pos- 
sessed a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  wit,  and 
sprightliness,  which  we  every  where 
admire  abroad ;  but  which  we  jealously 
discourage  and  misconceive  at  home. 

The  Duke  of  Q 's  partiality 

for  her  was  of  the  highest  quality  ;  and 
he  left  her  an  immense  property,  which 
was  justified  by  the  paternal  affection 
he  evinced  for  her  during  his  life,  and 
by  a  very  kind  and  dutiful  return  on 
her  part.  From  her  earliest  youth  she 
moved  in  the  first  circles,  and  her  hand 
was  sought  by  many.  Her  wealth  and 
accomplishments  might,  indeed,  have 
become  any  rank  ;  but  she  reserved 
her  choice  for  the  Earl  of . 

Long  residence  on  the  continent  has 
given  a  foreign  air  and  manner  to  her 
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ladyship;  but  she  is  not  the  less  sen- 
sible, affable,  and  well  informed,  ex- 
hibiting  a  liveliness  and  a  usage  du 
monde,  which  sit  most  becomingly  on 
her. 

In  a  late  unfortunate  affair,  where 
her  exquisite  maternal  tenderness  was 
so  conspicuous,  her  spirited  exertions 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  nor  can 
her  son  ever  overpay,  in  filial  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  the  agony  of  a  fond 
parent,  who  learned  with  indulgence 
the  error  of  her  child,  but  acted  with 
vigour,  to  prevent  him  from  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  that  poison  of  society,  that 
precipice  to  youth  — gaming. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
kind  and  well  judged  conduct  of  Lady 
F.  will  be  a  lasting  lesson  to  her  son  ; 
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that  the  impression  will  never  be  ef- 
faced from  his  heart  and  mind  ;  and 
that  mothers  will  take  a  hint  of  how 
much  importance  it  is,  whilst  they 
watch  over  the  safety  of  their  sons,  to 
preserve  that  parental  feelings,  which 
will  induce  them  to  make  their  mo- 
thers' bosoms  the  depositaries  of  their 
inmost  thoughts,  and  ever  fly  for  ad- 
vice, like  Lord  B— ,  to  th^t  friend 
whose  interests  and  affections  are  so 
closely  connected  with  their  own. 


MARQUIS    BYGO. 


l^. 


In  the  days  of  chivalry,  escucheons, 
armorial  bearings,  mottos,  devices,  and 
supporters,  were  not  only  the  orna- 
ments of  the  knights,  but  they  were 
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incitements    and    lessons    to    perform 
manly,  heroic,  and  religious  enterprize. 
To  a  Montmorency,  the  first  Christian 
baron,  Dieu  aide,  was  a  useful  intima- 
tion of  submission  to  the  divinity,  and 
a  short,  pious,  aspiration  in  the  hour  of 
peril.      Sans  tache,    the   motto  of   the 
white  banner  of  the  Napier's  in  later 
dates,  was  not  only  the  record  of  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  but  an  admo- 
nition to  their  posterity  to  keep  spot- 
less the  banner  and  reputation  of  their 
house ;  and  they  have  most  punctually- 
fulfilled  their  duty  in  that  respect ;  for 
scarcely  has  a  battle  occurred  that  has 
not  borne  testimony  of  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  a  Napier;  scarcely  has  a  victory 
been  gained   which  has  not  signalized 
one  of  the  house;  scarcely  has  a  laurel 
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been  won  for  the  British  brow  of  tri- 
umph, which  has  not  been  sprinkled 
by  a  Napier's  blood. 

The  days  of  chivalry,  alas!  are  pass- 
ed, and  Christiaii  knights  ^refew  indeed 
in  number.  Religion  is  not  the  fashion 
of  the  day  ;  and  devotion  to  the  fair, 
fraught  with  that  respectful  adherence, 
that  honourable  disinterestedness,  that 
faithful  and  valorous  firmness,  is  as 
little  practised:  witness  the  seductions 
and  desertions,  the  pecuniary  remune- 
rations, and  compromises  of  honour, 
which  fill  our  daily  papers;  witness 
also  the  want  of  polish,  the  want  of  de- 
licacy, the  deficiency  in  attention  of 
our  modern  seIf*lovers. 

There  has  been,  notwithstanding,  a 
sort  of  revival,  a  rousing,  and  rallying 
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of  chevaleresque  spirit  in  the  trophies, 
quarterings,  and  devices  of  our  naval  and 
military  heroes,  truly  expressive  of  their 
actions  ;  such  as  a  Nelson,  whose  name 
will  live  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  in 
"  palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  \'  as  avancez^ 
for  a  Hill ;  as  in  '*  utraque  fortuna 
paratus/'  for  a  Combermere,  &c.  &c. 
But  in  our  civil  nobility,  if  we  may  use 
that  seldom  appropriate  term,  we  see 
such  misnomens  in  mottos,  that  they 
make  those  to  whom  they  belong  truly 
ridiculous.  We  have,  keep  thyielf^  for 
a  hungry  Scotch  peer;  vitae  via  virtus! 
for  a  Portarlington.  Tiens  a  la  veritt! ! 
for  a  De  Blaquiere  ;  virtutis  a  more,  for 
a  Mountnorris;  and,  for  the  most  ho- 
nourable Marquis  of  Bygo- !  !! 

How  far  this  lesson  from  his  lord- 
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ship's  ancestors  has  been  necessary,  the 
expensive  P — I — ne,  the  costly  C—t- 
t— r,  the  jailors  of  a  certain  prison,  and 
all  the  operatic  train  can  best  tell.  But 
how  far  the  device  suiteth  the  noble 
bearer  thereof,  is  matter  of  still  greater 
notoriety,  if  it  forbid  to  seduce  sub- 
jects from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to 
prevaricate  in  court,  to  deny  the  truth, 
and  lamely  to  justify  a  transgression  of 
the  lavi^ ;  to  squander  thousands  on  a  fo- 
reign caperer;  and  in  his  change  of 
taste,  not  to  shew  more  economy  and 
discernment.  If  weakness  and  extra- 
vagance, self-love  and  blinded  judg- 
ment, be  to  follow  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, then  are  his  arms  and  motto  ap- 
propriate ;  if  not,  they  form  as  great  a 
misnomer  as  the  P ■ 
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of  a  L^'         ■,  or  the  M- 
of  a  L . 


LORD    LISLE. 

Would  any  one  who  should  see 
Lord  F.  at  this  present  time  think 
that  he  had  been  the  best  dressed  man 
in  England  ?  Would  they  further  ima- 
gine that  this  elegant  du  premier  ordre 
was  the  admiration  of  all  the  belles  ia 
London  and  Dublin,  during  his  splen- 
did appearance  at  St.  James's,  and  his 

residence  in  Ireland^  as ?     Would 

they  further  suppose  that  tears  flowed, 
sighs  breathed,  and  envious  bosoms 
swelled  on  his  account  ?  And  that  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl  actually  hung 
herself  for  love,  on  his  account, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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The  lady  happily  was  not  kepi  long 
ill  suspense^  being  discovered  by  her  fa- 
mily ;  and,  although  she  commited  this 
rash  act  of  her  own  accord^  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  life  ;  and 
she  afterwards  became  naost  illustrious 
ia  the  annals  of  gallantry.  Would  any 
one,  on  viewing  the  decent^  humble, 
and  private  appearance  of  the  peer, 
suppose  that  be  had  shone  in  the  se- 
nate, and  was  a  celebrated  statesman  ? 
Yet  all  this  is  undeniably  true. 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  brilliant 
entree  into  life  than  his  lordship.  He 
wooed  the  muses  likewise,  and  thatsuc- 
cessfully  ;  has  written  some  very  pretty 
morceaus ;  and  he  unites  in  his  mind 
and  person  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man, in  a  very  eminent  degree.    Of  his 
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graver  prochictioDs,  many  are  well 
known,  and  of  very  high  merit;  and 
amongst  his  lighter  compositions    the 

lines  written  to  Lady  C G ^ 

show  no  inconsiderable  taste.  When- 
ever we  see  Lord  L ,  we  cannot 

refrain  from  saying, 

**  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 


^  CODNT    WALTZ. 

Amongst  the  lucky  foreigners  who 
have,  like  the  adventurous  knights  of 
old,  borne  oflp  the  golden  prize,  this 
nobleman  is  the  least  envied,  and  the 
most  admired  :  least  envied,  because 
his  deserts  are  high;  and  most  admired, 
because  he  has  not  the  faults  of  most 
£9 
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of    the   foreigners    who  have  married 
English  heiresses. 

In  general,  these  fortune-hunters  are 
mere  adventurers  :  they  import  foreign 
manners,  foreign  languages,  and  affec- 
tions, very  foreign  to  the  country  from 
whence  they  draw  all  their  property 
and  real  importance ;  and,  in  general, 
they  either  dissipate  their  lady^s  for- 
tune, make  bad  husbands,  and  run 
away,  or  they  realise  British  property 
in  their  own  countrv,  withdraw  their 
wive's  person,  and,  if  possible,  attach- 
ments, from  home,  and  vest  her  pro- 
perty in  foreign  funds.  They  likewise 
introduce  a  horde  of  foreign  relations^ 
dependants,  and  plunderers,  to  their 
bride,  who  not  unfrequently  imbibes  si 
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tliousatid  light,  antigallican  maxims, 
adopts  affected  airs,  which  make  her 
an  equivocal  noble  amongst  the  unal- 
Joyed  quality  of  the  realm,  cause  her  to 
consume  thus  her  rents,  fill  her  house 
with  strange  servants,  and  deprive  in- 
dustrious and  deserving  natives  of  their 
bread. 

This  was  the  case  with  la  Baronne 

de  M u,     with    the    Countess 

B ,  with  the  rich  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Warren  Hastings  (name  forgot- 
ten), married  to  an  emigrant  count, 
and  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  lot  for 
Madame  Flahault,  who  has  married 
the  friend  of  Buonaparte,  the  enemy  of 
her  country,  and  the  recent  shedder  of 
British  blood  on  the  ensanguined  plain 
E  3 
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of  Waterloo,  where  he  and  bis  faHen 
master  met  their  defeat. 

Not  so  with  Count  W ,  the  son  of 

a  duke,  the  brother  of  a  principe,  a  cap» 
tain  of  cavalry,  tried  in  Sicily,  and 
united  to  our  army,  when  the  late 
amiable,  lamented  Lord  Montgomery 
commanded  in  that  country,  and  whose 
urbane  manners,  cheerful  deportment* 
judicious  conduct  and  habits,  suited 
and  assimilated  to  the  country,  which 
is  that  of  his  preference,  choice,  and 
adoption,  and  io  which  he  is  natu- 
ralized, make  him  every  where  well  re» 
ceived  and  esteemed,  and  highly  con- 
sidered. 

This  sober,  prudent,  and  dignified 
deportment  of  the  count,  as  well  as  his. 
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fair  character  and  domestic  qualifica- 
tions, has  silenced  and  put  to  shame 
the  various  gross  and  nnfounded  re- 
ports which  envious  coxcombs  and 
disappointed  old  maids  circulated  to 
his  prejudice.  He  was  an  adventurer, 
because  a  stranger.  To  this  his  ambassa- 
dor and  friend,  the  Prince  Castelcecala, 
could  give  the  lie.  Then  he  was  an 
opera-dancer,  because  he  is  about  the 
best  gentleman-dancer.  Next  he  was 
an  artist,  because  he  is  a  pretty  diafts- 
man.  A  singer,  however,  they  did  not 
make  him,  because  the  now  little  plump 
Madame  had  a  better  taste,  and  attach- 
ed herself  at  least  as  much  to  the 
physique  as  to  the  morale. 

But  the  truth  is,   that  the  count  is  a 
thoroughly    accomplished    gentleman, 
£  \ 
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rides  well,  fences,  speaks  French  as 
well  as  a  native,  and  English  with  cor* 
rectness,  although  with  a  foreign  ac* 
cent;  he,  in  a  word,  is  perhaps  the 
most  unexceptionable  matrimonial  im- 
port which  has  occurred  for  many 
years. 


LADY    EVERGAME. 

Lady  E.  is  one  of  the  many  widows 
who  console  themselves  for  their  wi- 
dowhood, and  the  decline  of  beauty,  by 
cards.  These  she  makes  the  objects 
of  study  in  her  leisure  hours,  and  of 
profit  and  practice  in  her  hours  of 
amusement  and  society.  All  her  con- 
versation, all  her  reflection,  turns,  not 
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upon  the  kings  of  Europe,  but  upon 
the  four  kings  in  cards  ;  not  upon  the 
hearts  which  she  has  won  by  her  at- 
tractions, but  upon  the  hearts  ^nd  dia- 
monds which  she  may  win  upon  the 
card-table;  not  upon  the  knaves  who 
are  in  place  and  power,  but  upon  the 
knaves  on  which  an  obstinately  dis- 
puted game  may  depend,  and  give  a 
winning  trick  to  her  ladyship's  hand. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Lady  B.  that  the 
game  is  up  with  her  in  any  shape;  for 
she  keeps  it  up  to  the  last,  retaining 
many  winning  ways,  interesting  and  m- 
terested  tricks,  which  make  it  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  be  her  partner.  Not  so 
with  her  plain  sister,  who  would  cut 
otJf)t  of  any  partnership^  though  she  cuts 
in  very  adroitly  at  a  party  of  cards, 
E  6 
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The  establishment  of  these  ladies  is 
quite  comme  il  faut;  and  it  is  by  no 
iiveans  injured  by  turning  up  truijips  oc- 
edsionally.  Lady  E.  is  a  very  good- 
natured  woman  ;  and,  if  she  were  not 
so  wedded  to  cards,  she  might  pick  up 
a  second  partner  perhaps  in  love's  lot- 
tery ;  but  her  devotion  to  play  is  quite 
alarming  for  a  pretender,  and  makes 
the  gentlemen  prefer  plai/ing  with  her 
to  engaging  in  a  more  serious  con- 
nexion. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  thi$ 
was  at  the  death  of  one  of  her  sisters^ 
Upon  this  solemn  and  lugubre  occasion, 
two  affectionate  relatives  tendered  their 
consolation ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  party  should  sit  up  all  night;  but 
as  grieving's  a  folly,  beyond  a  sober 
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measure  of  becoming  woe,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  cards  should  be  introduced, 
and  accordingly,  the  party  sat  playing 
until  day-light  put  an  end  to  the  game. 
This  was  carrying  l* amour  dnjeu  a  great 
length,  the  morality  of  which    is  not 
exceeded  by  the  slang  scene  fn  "  the 
Night    before    Larry    was    stretched,'* 
where  his  associates  in  vice  play  cards 
upon  his   trap-case   (coffin)    until    the 
hour  of  execution  approaches.     This 
is  a  rare  scene,  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  higher  life,  when   we  see  that  the 
vices  and  propensities  of  great  people 
are  not  so  vt.ry  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  abandoned    plebeian    order.     The 
following  lines  exemplify  the    passion 
pretty  accurately. 
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The  cards  being  call'd  for,  we  pled, 

When  Larry  found  one  of  them  cheated^ 

A  dart  at  his  napper  he  made, 
The  boy  being  easily  heated. 

We  shall  abridge  this  unique  poetry, 
by  observing  that  Larry,  who  was  or- 
dered for  execution,  reproaches  the 
Greek  with  cheating  him,  becase  he^s  in 
griefs  and  that  thus  concluded  the  party. 

We  beg  Lady  E *s  pardon  for  this 

digression,  her  party  being  of  so  much 
higher  a  cast,  although  their  passions 
might  be  the  same. 

We  can  conceive  the  conversation 
on  this  occasion  as  very  mixed  and 
whimsical ;  for  instance — *'  My  poor 
dear  sister ! — the  game's  up/* — "  Poor 
thing  !'^   (says  another),    *'  she  really 
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was  a  good  creature.  — spades  are 
trumps,"  "  Bore  her  illness  with  great 
resignation— 7  never  saw  your  ladyship 
play  so  ill  in  my  life."  "  Poor  dear 
girl. — A  black  deuce/  I  shall  never  get 

over  it ; — it's  your  shuffle,  Lady  E .'* 

"  How  unlook'd  for  — most  provoking 
the  turn  up  of  that  queen  of  hearts.*' 
"  Pray  had  she  (interrupted  by  a  part- 
ner) not  an  honor  in  the  world /  it's  a 
sad  thing  to  think  on — Come,  cut,  cut^^ 
there^s  no  end  to  the  length  of  this 
rubber,'*  "  Yes,  it's  a  grave  subject. — 
Can  you  one  ?  Aye,  can  I,  two,'^  "I 
really  am  quite  overcome  ;  these  things 
agitate  me  so — Deuce  take  the  cards; 
I  never  could  win  a  game  against  Lady 
E.  in  my  life, — Pray  did  the  doctor 
quite  understand — the  odd  trick  I — her 
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complaint  I  mean  : — a  miss  deaL'^ — <'  I 
don^t  know — deal  again ;  Lady  ^-«—V 
play,  Sir^  it^s  your  heart,'' — "  My  poor 
dear  sister! — a  revoke  by  all  that's^ 
nglyr 

Thus  might  we  suppose  that  the 
condolence  of  the  party  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  attention  necessary  to 
be  paid  to  the  game  before  them  ;  and 
if  there  were  broken  sentences  of  grief, 
we  ought  to  attribute  them  to  inter*- 
rupted  periods  of  gain. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Two  more  days  passed  in  a  round  of 
dissipation  and  pleasure,  with  nothing 
important  except  a  second  communi- 
cation from  the  duenna,  in  which,  as 
the  accredited  anibassadress  of  her  mis- 
tress,  she  was  authorised  to  appoint 
the  time  and  place  for  a  meeting,  which 
was  to  occur  in  eight-and-forty  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  her's.  This  was  an 
anxious,  fearful  scene  for  the  lover  : 
matrimony  rung  in  his  ears,  and  dis- 
turbed his  rest ;  he  had  made  an  un- 
conditional offer,  and  how  to  retreat  he 
knew  not ;  there  was  also  an  unsmo- 
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thered  flame  latent  in  his  breast,  an 
unsiienced  monitor,  an  aching  woe, 
which  time  and  dissipation,  female 
smile,  nor  flowing  bowl,  could  not 
eradicate.  Whenever  bad  luck  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view,  low  spirits 
seized  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  was 
just  sinking  into  melancholy,  when 
the  welcome  colonel  was  introduced, 
to  drive  him  from  himself. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  O'Blunder 
entered  in  the  most  gallant  array  pos- 
sible. "  Well,  bold  colonel.'*  said  my 
lord,  "  are  you  to  be  a  bridegroom  or 
a  culprit? — Did  the  horses  have  the 
desired  effect ;  or  are  you  to  be  fined 
and  confined,  persecuted  and  prose- 
cuted at  the  suit  of  the  old  maid?'* 
*'  A  little   of  all,  I  believe,**  replied 
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the  merry  Hibernian.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  plagued  and 
persecuted  enough  by  the  owld  maid  ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  have  got  my  own 
consent,  and  her's  too,  to  make  her 
Mrs,  O'Blunder  ;  but  you  shall  hear 
that  all  in  order.  I  should  like  the 
least  taste  in  life  of  cold  ham  and 
chicken,  and  the  smallest  drop  ima- 
ginable of  wine  in  the  top  oi  my  glassj 
for  mine  is  a  dry  subject. ^^  *'  That  I  be* 
lieve,"  observed  the  peer.  *'  Then, 
when  1  have  refreshed  my  poor  corpus, 
ril  give  you  my  adventures  all  at  full 
length." 

"  Refreshment  for  the  colonel." 
"Yes,  my  lord.'*  "  But  I'm  devibsh 
tired.  I  never  came  in  the  public  con- 
veyance before  ;  and,  if  you   were  to 
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believe  ail  the  other  passengers,  it  was 
the  same  case  with  them  ;  but  that's  all 
blarney,  counter-coxcombs  and  con- 
ceited dress-makers.  I  was  devilishly 
taken  in  by  one  fellow,  with  a  gold 
repeating  wateh  and  half-a-dozen  va- 
luable seals,  diamond  pin,  rings  on 
every  finger^  and  as  proud  as  the  first 
lord  of  the  land.'*  "  There  are  some 
very  queer  looking  lords  in  the  land 
R€>w-a-days,'*  interrupted  the  peer. 
"  You  may  say  that,'^  added  Pat,  con* 
tinuing  his  story  ;  "  but  I  really  took 
jhis  fellow  for,  at  leasts  a  member  of 
parhament;  for  he  knows  all  the  men 
of  rank  in  England,  aad  seemed  to  be 
in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet ;  but,  lo  t 
and  behold  you,  when  I  got  out,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  fellow  has  five  hun- 
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dred  a-year  merely  for  curling  the  false 
foretop  (scalp  I  believe  they  call  it) 
of  a  certain  personage,  and  that's  all 
he  does  for  his  money,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  hfty  pounds  per  annum 
for  every  curl ;  whereas,  a  general  of- 
ficer has  no  more. 

"  Then  again,  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
^ence  between  general  officers — one 
man  is  paid  his  five  hundred  a-year  fof 
having  fought  almost  as  many  battles, 
and  for  risking  his  life  a  hundred  times 
in  each,  whilst  another  dowager  devil 
gets  as  mucb  for  walking  up  and  down 
the  pump-room  at  Bath,  and  gossiping 
like  an  old  woman,  or  for  lounging 
fi'om  coffee-house  to  coffee-house  in 
London,  and  spunging  upon  some  re- 
tired   demirep   or   rich    relation  :    bat 
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now  to  my  bride  elect,  Miss  Tight 
Grubem.  I  called,  as  you  advised  me, 
personally  on  the  lady,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  summons  to  attend  her  lawyer. 
I  never  saw  such  a  made-up  fright  as 
she  is  in  my  life:  she  is  as  thin  as  a 
skeleton,  as  yellow  as  a  kite's  claw^  as 
wrinkled  as  a  leaf  withered  and  dried 
up  in  the  winter,  and  altogether  is  as 
ugly  as  sin  ;  notwithstanding,  she  has 
a  pouting  appearance  in  front,  like  a 
wood-pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove,  that  has 
wadding  in  it  enough,  I'll  be  bound,  to 
ram  down  a  twenty-four  pounder  with, 
and  would  turn  a  pistol-ballet  at  twelve 
paces.  She  pretended  to  be  vastly  flus- 
tered at  my  pretty  appearance,  but  I 
saw  easily  enough  that  that  was  put  on. 
"  She  pretended  to   blush,  and  mo- 
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tioning  me  to  be  seated  :  *  Colonel/  said 
she,  '  I  was  jd  hopes  that  you  would 
have  saved  me  the  coDtusion  of  this 
interview,  by  calling  on  my  lawyer.* 
To  which  I  replied  :  That  having  so 
grossly  offended  ber,  1  thought  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  an  honourable 
submission  :  and  that  an  humble  per- 
sonal apology  was  certainly  due  to  a 
young  lady  of  her  rank  and  appearance, 
which  I  begged  leave  to  make,  in  the 
most  contrite  and  unconditional  man- 
ner in  the  world. 

"  At  this  she  seemed  hi^hlv  delight- 
ed.  I  continued:  That  it  she  wished 
me  to  put  in  the  newspaper — that, 
whereas,  having  broken  into  her  bed- 
room at  an  undue  hour  of  the  night, 
and  having  fri^rhtened  her  into  fits,  1 
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do  hereby  certify  that  no  violence  was 
offered  to  her  honour  or  delicacy,  and 
that  I  took  this  public  means  of  asking 
pardon,  to  save  her  immaculate  reputa- 
tion from  the  breath  of  slander — 
'  Not  for  the  world,*  said  the  owld 
lady,  with  a  shrill  scream  that  now 
echoes  in  my  ear;  'that,*  continued 
she,  *  would  be  heaping  ruin  upon 
ruin  :  folks  would  think  that  there  was 
something  very  duberous  in  the  affair  ; 
I'm  sure,  as  it  is,  there  is  a  fine  to  do 
about  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  vow 
that  I'm  quite  ashamed  to  appear  out 
since  that  fatal  night. 

"  I  hope,*  concluded  she,  '  that  you 
did  not  see  me  fly  out  of  my  room  and 
look  over  the  bannisters.*  '  Oh  ! 
yes,*  said  I,    '  I  saw  you   most  per- 
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fectly^  and  I  never  saw  one  look  so 
becoming  in  an  undress  in  my  life/ 
' AlonstrousV  exclaimed  she;  *  shock- 
ing !'  You  maif  say  that  with  your 
own  ugly  mouth,  thought  I  to  my- 
self, but  I  still  stuck  to  the  point,  and 
swore  that  I  never  see  such  a  beauty 
in  all  my  days.  Here  she  fetched 
something  betwixt  a  sigh  and  a  grunt, 
and  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  think  what 
would  come  next. 

"  After  taking  breath,  and  looking 
down,  like  a  dying  duck  in  a  thunder 
storm,  or  an  expiring  carp  with  a  hook 
stuck  in  his  gills,  she  observed,  that 
she  really  was  difficulted  how  to  act, 
suffering  as  she  did,  in  all  ways.  I 
here  introduced  my  tale  of  love, 
and    told    her,    that    the    impression 
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she  had  made  on  me  that  night  caused 
me  more  uneasiness  than  attacking 
the  whole  French  lines  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  of  my  regiment;  that  I 
had  also  a  very  sacred  duty  to  per- 
form, catching  hold  of  her  claw  at  the 
same  time,  which  was  to  save  her  from 
the  slanderous  reports  which  were  now 
in  circulation ;  and  that  the  least  I 
could  do,  was  not  only  to  espouse  her 
cause,  but  also  herself  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

*'  Oh,  you  sinivatorf  exclaimed  she, 
'  there  you  are  again  ;  quite  the  bold 
soldier;  you're  for  taking  a  body  by 
storm  afore  one  can  look  round  one.' 
Here  I  pressed  my  point  more  earnestly 
and  the  gentle  cratur  requested  four- 
and-twenty-hours   to  consider  on  the 
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matter,  '  which/  she  added,  *  was  a 
weighty  affair  to  venture  upon;  as 
what's  done  can't  be  undone  ;  and  as 
many  a  lady  marries  in  haste,  and  re- 
pents at  leisure  ;  and  as/  concluded 
she,  '  men  are  deceivers  ever — / — '  Not 
at  all,'  said  I,  and  flopping  down 
upon  my  marrows-bones,  I  saluted  the 
old  hag  and  withdrew,  first  taking 
three  glasses  of  Madeira,  which  she 
forced  upon  me,  whilst  she  swallowed 
a  bumper  of  what  she  called  bark  and 
bitters,  to  brace  her  stimmick,  but 
which,  I  believe,  to  have  been  nothing 
but  raw  brandy  and  lemon  peel. 

'' Thus  ended  my  first  day's  attack.  I 
next  set  to  work  to  gain  intelligence 
by  spies;  and,  despatching  my  rascal 
to  make  her  futman  drunk,  I  picked 

VOL.    III.  F 
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out   the    fellow's   brains,    and   all   the 
private  history  of  my  intended.     1  dis- 
covered   that,    after   her   many  disap- 
pointments   in    matrimony,    she    had 
taken    to   frequenting  the  Tabernacle, 
and    that   she    was    quite  in    leading- 
strings  to  the  old  methodist  minister; 
that,  however,  they  differed  very  much 
on  one  point,  which  was  that  of  her 
remaining  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  as  she 
was  of  opinion   that  a  woman  had  not 
fulfilled    half    her   duties     to    society 
until  she  had  become  a  wife  ;  that  the 
virtues  of  a  matron   were  most  conspi- 
cuous,   and   that  a   real  good   woman 
owed  this  sacrifice  to  her  neighbour; 
whereas,  the  parson  advised  her  to  re- 
main in  her  present  state  of  purity  all 
L^r  life. 
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"  The  owld  fellow  would,  never- 
theless, have  married  her  himself,  only 
for  having  a  lump  of  a  wife  who  made 
a  buck  of  him,  and  from  whom  he 
could  not  gel  quite  free,  from  the  proof 
falling  short ;  so  that  he  starved  her 
upon  twenty  pounds  a-year,  in  a  re- 
mote northern  province,  and  divided 
the  future  Mrs.  O'Blunder's  fortune 
betwixt  himself  and  the  poor.  His 
illness  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  me 
to  put  his  nose  out  of  joint;  and  1 
was,  accordingly,  resolved  to  bring  the 
business  to  a  close  before  he  recovered, 
and  if  he  opposed  me,  to  buy  him  off 
with  the  owld  lady's  cash. 

"  On  my  next  visit,  I  made  myself 
still  more  agreeable  than  the  first,  and 
had  the  honour  to  receive  a  pat  on  the 
f3 
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cheek,  and  was  called  a  sinivating 
monkey !  !  !  'I  vvisht  I  was  your  mon- 
key/ said  I,  leering  at  her  like  a  thief. 
She  replied,  that  I  really  quite  over- 
kim'd  her,  and  that  these  flustrations 
was  too  much  for  her  strength.  I  re- 
commended the  cordial,  which  was 
agreed  to  ;  and  I,  myself,  made  a  hearty 
luncheon  of  ham  and  Madeira  to  bear 
my  courage  up. 

''  The  third  eventful  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  arrangement  of 
our  business;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  myself  drunk,  in  order  to  go 
through  the  part  which  I  had  forced 
myself  to  play.  It  is  true  that  I  had 
a  complete  disinclination  for  miss; — 
but  then  the  yellow  fever  which  her 
gold  brought  on  must  be  remedied.     I 
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took  care  to  be  a  little  hazy  before  I 
called  on  her,  and  then  went  as  bold 
as  brass  to  my  appointment. 

"  I  perceived,  on  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, an  ill-looking  sinner  of  a 
lawyer,  and  a  boy  who  officiated  as 
his  clerk,  which  gave  me  a  little  an- 
noyance;  but  I  found  that  miss  gave 
them  verv  little  to  sav,  and  had  it  all 
her  own  way.  She  proposed  settling 
her  whole  fortune  on  me  in  case  of 
survivance,  which  I  thought  very 
pretty  of  her  ;  but,  in  case  we  should 
part,  she  was  to  cut  me  off  with  a 
shilling:  this  was  not  much  to  my 
mind;  but  I  dared  not  murmur  before 
the  two  witnesses,  so  I  bowed  assent. 
'  If,*  said  she,  casting  her  boiled  goose- 
berry goggles  on  the  ground, — '  if,  my 
F  3 
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dear  colonel,  we  should  have  heirs* — 

*  Hem.'  '  Why/  continued  she,  bash- 
fully,   '  thejj  must    be    pervided   for.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  I,  '  and  handsomely 
too  ;*  for  I  was  not  afraid  of  promising 
any  thing  on  that  score. 

*'  My  fortune,'  continued  she,  '  shall 
at  my  demise  be  equally  divided 
amongst  our  progeny.'  '  To  be  sure, 
said  I,  *  nothing  more  proper.*  '  Then,^ 
said  she,  *  we'll  have  up  the  boy*-— 

*  What   boy  ?'    cried    I,    in    amaze. — 

*  Why,  the  foot-boy ;  and  we'll  sign, 
seal,  and  deliver  before  him.*  '  Any 
thing  you  please,  wifey!^  said  I.  This 
tickled  her  fancy  most  prodigiously. 
I  thought  the  lawyer  and  his  clerk 
would  have  burst  out  a  laughing;  and 
I  couldn't  help  tipping  the  blackguards 
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a    wink :    after   which   v»'e  signed   the 
parchments,  and  they  departed. 

*'  All  was  thus  finally  arranged,  and 

the  happy  day  fixed  for  to-morrow.    I 

shall   take  care  to  be  decently  drunk 

all  day,  which  she  has  vanity  enough 

to  consider  as  being  intoxicated  with 

joy;  and  I  come  to  solicit  the  honour 

of  your  being  present  at  my  nuptials, 

provided  you  will  promise  nrt  to  laugh 

out  loud.    I'm   sure   Mrs.  O'Blunder 

will  be  greatly  flattered  by  having  a 

lord  at  her  wedding,  and  I  shall  feel 

more  confident    with   my   friend  and 

benefactor  by  my  side.*' 

This  last  sentence  pleased  Lord  H. 
Moreover,  he  liked   O'Blunder;   and, 
in  consequence,  promised  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  happy  occasion.     The  co- 
f4 
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lonel  then  withdrew,  leaving  his  friend 
to  reflect  on  the  wedded  state  in  ge*- 
neral.  Here  is  a  pretty  prospect  for  a 
man,  said  he  to  himself.  Now  poor 
O'Blunder  will  get  dissipated  in  his 
own  defence,  to  abstract  himself  from 
himself,  and  to  drown  the  reflection 
which  the  being  tied  to  the  object  of 
his  hatred  and  disgust  naturally  would 
bring,  unwelcomely,  to  his  mind.  He, 
himself,  had  advanced  very  incautious- 
ly in  a  love  affair,  which  must  be  ter- 
minated one  way  or  other  in  a  very 
short  time:  so,  calling  back  O'Blun- 
der,  he  proposed  to  accompany  him  to 
town,  and  to  give  him  a  place  in  his 
carriage. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  he  thought 
*t  his  duty  to  wait  upon  his  illustrious 
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friend,  and  to  mention  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  town  on  particular 
business,  but  would  return  if  such 
were  his  commands.  He  found  his 
great  patron  listening  to  a  letter  which 
Lord  Leg  was  reading;  but  the  pur- 
port of  which  he  was  little  aware  of. 
He  thought  that  he  perceived  a  degree 
of  embarrassment  in  Lord  Leg's  coun- 
tenance; but  still  he  could  have  no 
idea  of  the  cause.  "  I  shall  be  at  my 
palace  in  town,'*  said  the  grand  sig- 
nor,  "  and  will  meet  you  there  ;  so 
fare  you  well,  my  good  lord,  au  re» 
voir,''  The  peer  took  his  leave  re- 
spectfully, and  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney. But  now  let  us  explain  the  mys- 
terious cause  of  Lord  Leg's  confusion. 
The  letter  was  from  Madame  — 
F  6 
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a  notorious  fading  courtesan  ;  the  pur- 
port whereof  run  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Leg, 
"  All  has  succeeded  to  a  charm.  I 
have  caught  the  peer  in  my  toils  ;  and 
I  expect  to  conclude  the  business  in 
two  days.  I  have  imposed  myself  upon 
him  for  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune ; 
I  have  taken  splendid  apartments,  got 
four  feliov»'s  in  superb  liveries.  I  am 
to  be  a  foreigner  of  distinction  ;  and 
all  I  want  is  some  forged  title  deeds, 
or  parchments,  which  his  generous 
noble  spirit  will  never  allow  him  to 
peruse ;  and  a  reprobate  parson  to  tie 
the  knot.  The  former  I  can  accom- 
plish through  an  attorney,  who  is 
struck  off  the  list ;  and  the  latter  i» 
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provided  for  by  B ,  who  would  do 

any  thing  for  five  pounds.  A  little 
ready  money  is,  however,  indispensa- 
ble; and  as  all  this  plot  and  fun  has 
been  arranged  betwixt  the  grand  signor 
and  yourself,  I  trust  that  you  will 
prevail  on  him  to  let  me  have  a  cool 
hundred,  which,  with  as  much  more 
to  be  drawn  from  the  peer  by  the 
duenna,  will  do  for  present  use. 

**  I  remain, 

**  Dear  Leg, 
•*  With  duty  to  our  patron, 

"  Your's,  very  truly, 

**  Clarissa. 

"  P.  S.    Pray  answer   by  return  of 
post,  or  all  will  be  undone." 
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When  the  reading  of  the  letter  was 
over,  the  prince  withdrew.  We  shall 
now  therefore  proceed  on  our  journey 
with  the  noble  lord  and  the  bold  colo- 
nel. "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  leaving 
the  ground  unguarded  in  your  ab- 
sence ?"  said  the  former.  "  I  should 
suspect  the  methodist  minister's  inter- 
ference by  letter,  although  he  be  con- 
fined to  bed."'  ''  All  the  outposts  are 
safe/*  said  the  colonel  ;  "  the  sentries 
are  doubled.  I  have  bribed  the  foot- 
boy  and  the  fat  cook,  and  her  own 
waiting-maid,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a 
very  pretty  girl  ;  and  no  letters  are  to 
be  brought  to  her  in  my  absence ;  so 
that  all  is  safe  there.*'  With  this 
Lord  H.  was  satisfied.     They  travelled 
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very  comfortably  up  to  town,  the  peer 
detained  his  friend  to  dinner,  and  nnade 
him  just  drunk  enough  to  visit  his  in- 
tended. 

On  the  grand  signor's  return  from 
giving  audience  to  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, the  subject  of  the  letter  and 
of  the  hoax  was  resumed.  In  order, 
however,  to  dismiss  the  colonel's  wed- 
ding, and  to  make  room  for  the  more 
important  object,,  it  will  suffice  to 
state  that  the  bold  Hibernian  led  his 
blushing  prize,  whose  countenance  was 
lit  up  with  the  cordial,  to  the  hy- 
menial  altar  ;  that  they  quarrelled 
the  first  day,  that  an  intercepted  letter 
was  seized  by  the  bridegroom,  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Preachhard,  stating  that 
she   had  fallen  into   the  hands  of  an 
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Irish  fortune-hunter,  a  complete  ad- 
venturer; that  he  was,  very  probably, 
a  rebel  (the  reverend  was  ignorant  of 
the  colonel's  gallant  services  and 
wounds,  in  defence  of  his  country), 
that,  not  unlikely,  he  was  a  papist, 
that  her  pure  principles  and  virtuous 
habits  would  be  contaminated ;  and  that 
he  was  sure  that  he  would  either 
break  her  neck  or  her  heart. 

The  nuptial  ceremony  was,  notwith- 
standing, performed,  and  the  letter  was 
kept  until  the  colonel  presented  it,  with 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  writer,  and 
then  committed  it  to  the  flames,  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  ample  apology 
from  the  canting  parson,  who  vowed 
that  he  had  no  idea  what  a  proper  man 
he  was.     The  bridegroom  shammed  a 
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fit  of  the  gout,  and  parted  chambers  in 
three  days  ;  and,  in  three  months,  thej 
parted  coff)pany  by  mutual  consent, 
Mrs.  O'BIunder  allowing  her  husband 
four  hundred  per  annum  as  a  separate 
maintenance. 

The  time  and  place  appointed  for  a 
meeting  were  attended  to  punctually, 
but  the  fair  incognita  never  appeared  ; 
and  on  calling  at  the  old  duer.na's. 
Lord  Heathermount  found  the  house 
shut  up,  and  xhs  parties  fled.  All  this 
was  mysterious  beyond  measure.  He, 
however,  could  not  make  more  of  it ; 
and  conceiving  that  he  was  duped  by 
the  lady,  and  swindled  out  of  a  hun- 
dred guineas  by  the  duenna,  ke  made 
wp  his  mind  to  the  loss. 

The    peer    accordingly  resolved   to 
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look  into  a  professional  concert,  which 
he  patronized,  and  to  finish  by  treating 
the  coachman  to  a  supper,  and  by  shp- 
ping  a  ten  pound  note  into  his  hand  ; 
for  he  loved  to  do  a  good-natured  act, 
and  it  was  with  him,  as  it  is  with  every 
good  heart  when  the  spirits  sink,  when 
life  appears  a  wilderness,  when  sated 
appetite  leaves  no  novelty  untried,  no 
pleasure  in  perspective,  no  joy  in  pro- 
mise, the  drooping  heart  seeks  relief 
in  performing  some  benevolent  action, 
which  sets  a  man  at  rest  with  himself, 
and  tells  him  that  he  is  not  living  in 
vain,  that  his  existence  can  impart  new 
life  or  comfort  to  another. 

The  concert  was  over  before  twelve, 
and  the  peer  called  in  at  a  number  of 
clubs  ;  but  the  town  being  almost  de- 
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serted,  he  did  not  stay  long  ;  so  calling 
at  the  coachnaan's  quarters,  it  was  his 
intention  to  tell  his  wife  to  send  him 
to  him  on  tiie  arrival  of  the  coach,  to 
have  supper  prepared,  and  to  smoke 
his  cigar  and  drink  green  tea  (a  custom 
of  the  peer's)  in  the  intermediate  space. 
On  knocking  at  the  door,  he  found  that 
every  one  was  in  bed  ;  but  coachee, 
hearing  his  voice,  cried  out :  *'  My 
lord,  I  shall  be  harnessed  in  two  shakes? 
and  will  turn  out  immediately.  I'm  so 
glad  you  have  called,  for  I  waited  on 
you  three  times  during  your  absence  ; 
but  your  new  porter  seemed  determin- 
ed not  to  let  me  in,  nor  to  inform  me 
where  I  could  write  to  you/' 

Coachee  turned  out,  aud  shaking  his 
feathers,   as  he  called   it,   lit  candles, 
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put  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  table,  and 
begged  iny  lord  to  sit  down.     Bet  was 
dressed    in    five    minutes,     and   said 
that  she   would    have  supper  in    the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ;   for  indeed,  who 
could   deserve  all  that  they  could  do 
so  much    as    their   noble    benefactor. 
Bet  said  this  with  a  tone  of  confidence 
rather  differing  from  her  former  style  ; 
and  there  was  in   the  husband  a  kind 
©f  triumphant  look  mingled  with   hu- 
mility, a  rising  above  his  usual  pich 
without  being  over  elate,  a  sobriety  of 
contentment,  that,  without  departing 
from  his  former  conduct,  or  from  per- 
fect  calmness,    argued    a    change    of 
fortune  ;    it   was   the   steadiness    of  a 
good  fellow  who  is  never  debased  by 
adversity,    laid   prostrate   by    sudden 
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reverses,  nor  inebriated  and  bewildered 
by  returning  prosperity. 

His  first  act  was  to  go  to  his  drawer  ; 
and  addressing  the  peer  with  more 
than  ordinary  respect,  to  take  out  a 
handful  of  bank  notes,  and  presenting 
a  part  to  his  benefactor,  to  say,  here, 
my  lord,  ten  thousand  thanks.  I  am 
a  man  of  not  many  words,  but  the  im- 
pression of  a  kindness  sinks  the  deeper 
into  my  heart,  because  I  have  not  the 
means  of  uttering  what  I  feel :  in  few 
words  I  heartily  thank  you  ;  heaven 
bless  you,  which  poor  Bet  and  I  have 
often  said  behind  your  back,  and  which 
I  have  often  uttered  to  myself  while 
jogging  along  upon  my  coach-box, 
quiet  and  easy  on  the  road  through 
life,  and  fanning  along  my  four  tits, 
poor  things,  which  have  beguiled  many 
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an  hour,  and  made  me  forget  many 
an  injury.  I  feel  at  parting  with  them 
too. 

My  lord  begged  him  to  explain  him- 
self: he  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  seem- 
ing good  fortune  of  his  companion  ; 
but  for  the  time  he  felt  a  depression 
at  being  thus  prevented  from  further 
serving  him  ;  and  the  chance  of  losing 
Goachee  was  depriving  him  of  an 
enjoyment  in  life  which  was  the  more 
genuine  because  it  was  the  more  un- 
common :  for  coachee  he  had  a  sincere 
regard  :  and  although  flattery  was  no- 
thing displeasing  to  his  ear,  yet  he 
respected  this  honest  fellow,  because 
in  his  humble  walk  of  life  he  had  too 
much  manhood  ever  to  make  use  of  it : 
for  this  and  many  reasons,  coachee 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  my  lord. 
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After  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
coachee  informed  Lord  Heathermount 
that  a  distant  relation  of  his,  of  whom 
he  had  known  very  little  in  his  pros- 
perity, and  who  had  been  very  unkind 
to  him  in  his  adversity,  had  just  by 
his  demise  put  him  into  possession  of 
an  entailed  estate  of  two  thousand  per 
annum.  Neither  of  them  were  aware 
of  how  strictly  the  property  was  en- 
tailed, until  after  his  death  ;  and  he 
had  made  a  will,  leaving  the  estate  to  a 
natural  son,  with  an  injunction  to  sell 
the  whole  immediately  on  administer- 
ing to  the  will.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  title  deeds  being  examin- 
ed, the  whole  mystery  was  unravelled, 
for  the  remoteness  of  consanguinity 
was  such  that   it   was  never  thought 
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worth  while  to  enquire  into  this  matter 
previously;  but  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  havoc  made  in  the  family  by 
those  who  had  served  in  the  army  and 
navy,  had  vested  the  sole  right  of  entail 
on  the  honest  whip,  who  observed, 
**  now  if  1  had  run  after  a  red  coat,  as 
once  I  was  inclined,  I  do  not  know 
who  they  would  have  got  of  the  family 
to  inherit  Manly  Half,  and  this  poor 
youngster  would,  most  probably,  have 
had  quiet  possession. 

"  I  feel  a  good  deal  for  the  young 
fellow:  he  has  got  about  a  thousand 
pounds  in  debt,  in  the  expectation 
of  coming  to  his  fortune  ;  and  he 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  notion  of 
being  a  great  squire  :  it  must  be  a  h — I 
of  a  coisie  down  to  him  :  but  I  mean  to 
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start   fair  with  hitn  :    no   cheating  in 

weight  or  otherwise.    I  shall  cut  down 

a  bit  of  wood,  pay  the  chap's  debts, 

and  allow  him  four  hundred   a-year ; 

he  hasn't  the  resource  that   I   had  of 

driving  the  mail,  and  it  wouldn't   be 

handsome    to   overturn  his    prospects 

altogether    at    his    first    throwing  off. 

Fair  play's  the  best  in  the  long  run  ; 

keep  all  the  cattle   up  to  their  work  ; 

not    put    all    the   weight  on    one   poor 

animal,  whilst  another  pampered-      ■■ 

w\\\  scarcely  touch  collar ;   bowl  along, 

all  right;    that's  my  mode  of  driving 

through   life  ;     we  shall   soon   enough 

come  to  the  last  stage  ;  and  one  would 

like  to  bring  up  handsome  and  in  good 

style;   bang  up  to  the  mark,  my  noble 

customer;  ail  right!  yea  yip! 
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*«  You  see,  Vm  still  the  true  coach* 
pan,  but  no  hackney  impostor:    take 

another  glass :  d me,  it  does  my 

heart  good  to  give  it  you.  I  shall  miss 
the  mail  yet ;  aye  faith  and  the  pretty 
girls  will  miss  me  on  the  road,  and 
many  a  lame  sailor  will  want  a  lift/* — • 
Here  a  tear  stole  into  his  eye,  but  he 
chased  it  with  an  oath,  and  cried,  '<  I 
am  so  happy  to  see  you,  that  you  must 
forgive  me  for  being  a  little  overcome. 
Fortune  has  come  in  upon  me  in  a 
gallop  ;  but  I'm  not  a  johnny  raw  for 
all  that ;  steady  and  cool  as  when  I 
take  the  ribbands  in  my  hand  ;  nothing 
giddy,  nothing  intemperate.  I  can  sit 
at  the  head  of  my  estate,  with  becom- 
ing decency,  or  earn  my  bread,  with 
the  same,  on   the  box;    no  driving  up 
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against  a  post,  nor  running  a  poorer 
fellow  than  myself  down,  1  never  take 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  nor  will  I 
race  it  along  with  madheaded  fools  to 
outdo,  or  to  be  outdone;  all  plain 
sailing  ;  brisk,  but  steady. 

"  I  know  a  certain  lord,  and  Billy 
Tipem,  and  half  a  score  more,  who 
would  be  glad  to  make  up  to  coachee 
now,  and  to  have  a  touch  of  his  bit; 
but  I'm  not  to  be  Aac/ again.  I'll  keep 
the  reins  in  my  own  hands,  and  show 
them  that  I  know  my  work.  He  must 
be  as  deep  a  hand  as  ever  looked 
through  a  halter  to  do  me  out  of  my 
own  now:  once  is  very  well,  but  a 
second  time  would  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.'*  Here  the  cup  of  kind- 
ness was  mutually  pledged,  when  the 

▼  OL.  111.  G 
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peer  asked  him  where  he  meaDt  to 
reside,  and  what  his  future  pursuits 
were. 

"  Why,  my  good  lord,"  said  he, 
"  this  accession  of  fortune  puis  me  a 
Utile  out  of  my  road,  I  had  got  into  a 
track  that  carried  im  pretty  easy.  Be- 
twixt you  and  I,  I  was  just  the  thing 
for  the  box.  I  was  pretty  much  at  the 
top  of  my  trade.  I  took  the  Uad  of 
most  of  'em,  and  I  meant  to  keep  it, 
for  I  never  let  myself  down  ;  besides, 
our  Bet  would  be  spoiled  as  a  fine 
town  lady,  bless  her  little  eyes.  She 
has  been  a  true  wife  to  me,  and  a 
pretiyish  girl.  We've  jogged  on  the 
roadveiy  cheery  together,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  see  her  aspiring  above 
herself,  acid  gel  passed  bj/ jsmd  distanced 
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br  erery  hUmimg  m  tomn  tbat  hm 
some  johoDv  raw's  bhaU  at  coaflMad* 
1  boki  it  that  a  prMc  coadnBan's  m 
better  ieilow  tbaD  a  pakrj — '"  peer  be 
was  going  to  taj,  but  he  knew  bov  to 
pull  up  to  a  hair ;  so,  makiDg  a  recorer, 
be  added — ''  man  of  ibrtaoe,  onks  be 
carrr  on  io  style  with  komma-  mod  aUe^ 
pitj  for  his  whteiert,  whilst  jUsk  asd 
ftmcy  mpe  the  Uaden  of  the  team ; 
likewise,  I  am  of  opioioo  that  a  fbocl, 
hooest^  donestic  wife  ounhiact  m 
proBig^te  ducbess,  tboagb  tfae  ooe 
drives  ber  coach  and  &ix,  aod  t'other  is 
proud  to  sit  bj  ber  mam  on  tfae  ooadi- 
box. 

"  No,    my    lord,   I'll    keep   Bet  ia 
too — a//  rigkl,    1  mut  have  'em  all  in 
:beir  places,  well  remed  id,  and  pat 
G  2 
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together  in  proper  style.  Bet  and  I 
will  live  at  the  estate.  There  shall  be 
no  making  a  swell  as  we  drive  down 
St.  Jaines's-street :  and  the  bucks  on 
guard,  looking  through  their  quizzing 
glasses,  and  crying, — '  Tom  Bellamy, 
or  Lord  Lavender,  look  at  the  old 
Brighton  coachman  :  what  prime  style 
he's  set  up  in  !  he'll  soon  break  down 
V\\  bet  a  hundred  ;'  or,  perhaps,  one 
of  their  slang  grooms,  pointing  at 
Missis,  hollow  out, — '  look  at  that  ere 
swell  turn  out,  with  four  in  hand  and 
two  grooms ;  vy  1  know'd  that  gay 
lady  ven  she  vas  barmaid  at  an  inn.' 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,  all  fair  and 
softly.  Bet  and  I  wnll  drive  our  four 
horses  at  Manly  Hall,  and  many  a 
poor  devil  we'll  give  a  lift  to  in  another 
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Way.  Bet  has  a  good  heart,  and  we 
shall  be  talked  of  all  over  the  country, 
for  the  mail  coachman  and  his  wife, 
who  now  keep  as  good  a  house,  and 
do  more  charity  than  any  squire  in 
the  county.  I'll  have  a  little  pony 
too,  just  to  go  over  my  farm,  and 
amuse  myself  with  my  ducks  and 
chickens,  leaving  to  the  ambitious 
and  foolish  to  be  amongst  the  rooks 
and  pigeons  as  long  as  they  can.  I 
have  bought  a  pair  of  the  old  mailers^ 
as  prime  tits,  and  as  steady  in  harness 
as  ever  looked  through  a  stable  door. 
I  am  looking  out  for  a  match  for  them  ; 
and  we  shall  still  have  a  crack  of  the 
whip  to  keep  up  the  spirits.  Once  a 
year  I  shall  go  down  to  Brighton  ;  but 
I  shan't  take  Bet.  Til  drive  the  mail 
G  3 
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up  and  down,  and  treat  all  the  coach- 
men on  the  road ;  and  Til  give  new 
gowns  and  ribbands  to  the  pretty  girls. 
Carry  on,  governor.  It  will  be  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  '  I  say,  young  man, 
will  give  us  a  lift,*  Yea  yip !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  mail  ;  no,  nor  the 
pretty  girls  neither.  Do  take  another 
glass,  my  lord,  we're  only  a  little  fresh 

yet.^' 

The  coachman  now  began  to  get 
prosing  drunk  ;  and,  conceiving  that 
my  lord  took  as  much  interest  in  his 
plans  and  establishment  as  he  did 
himself,  was  running  on  at  a  great  rate; 
he,  however,  soon  perceived  it,  and, 
pulling  up,  concluded  by  apologizing 
thus:  "  but  I  perceive  that  I  am  a 
little    long  winded.     Coachmen    will 
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shatter  to  amuse  their  customers  by  the 
way;  it's  an  old  habit,  and  you  must 
excuse  it.'— Here's  your  health.  Many 
thanks  for  the  lift  you  gave  me  when 
first  we  met ;  and  may  you  ever  carry 
on  prosperously  through  the  journey  of 
life.  Friends  are  few,  and  I  know  how 
to  respect  the  few  there  are.'* — Here 
speech  failed  him,  and  he  was  very 
near  weeping,  which  he  turned  off  with 
"  Yea  yip  !— there's  nothing  like  the 
driving  trade.** 

It  was  now  broad  day-light,  and  they 
reluctantly  parted.  The  peer  shook  him 
firmly  by  the  hand,  and  in  that  hand 
was  the  whole  heart.  He  regretted  the 
loss  of  many  a  frolic  which  the  old  whip 
would  have  procured  ;  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  much  admired  the  man  who 
G  4 
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could  be  firm  and  composed  in  humble 
life ;  calm  and  not  dazzled  in  altered 
circumstances  ;  and,  above  all,  one  who 
had  the  same  warm  honest  heart,  and 
free  gay  spirits,  to  bear  him  out  in 
acting  either  part  in  the  eventful  drama 
of  life. 

This  example  might  have  afforded 
very  serious  reflections ;  but  he  was 
primed  too  high  for  them,  and  for  ones 
thought  of  nothing  but  bed  and  sleep. 
Coachee  insisted  on  seeing  him  home, 
and  on  giving  a  glass  to  the  guard  and 
driver  of  the  mail  on  their  arrival;  and 
so  he  sallied  forth,  crying, — "  Gently, 
Bet;  no  nonsense;  you  know  I  must 
hare  my  head  :  there's  no  use  in  trying 
too  tight  a  hand  on  a  real  bit  of  blood. 
rU  be  back  safe  enough,  so  sit  up,  and 
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we  can  take  as  long  a  snoose  as  we 
like,  now  that  I  have  no  enaployers  to 
control  me."  He  saw  the  peer  safe 
home,  treated  his  old  brethren  of  the 
whip,  returned  all  right  to  his  Bet; 
and  here  we  will  leave  them,  wishing 
them — bo?i  repos. 


e5 
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CHAPTER  III. 


At  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.  my 
lord  awoke.  Zephyr  had  been  thrice 
at  his  door,  but  found  him  in  a  pro- 
found sleep:  he  was  fearful  also  of  im- 
parting to  him  so  much  bad  news  as 
had  occurred  within  one  short  day  ; 
the  hour  of  levee  was,  however,  come, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  tell  all,  and  to 
announce  the  numerous  host  of  fo- 
reigners and  others  who  waited  for  his 
master^s  appearance,  or  answers  to 
their  different  suits. 

The  Paderoso  senor  awoke  with  un- 
usual gloom:  he  had  a  violent  head- 
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ache;  he  had  been  troubled  with 
frightful  dreams  ;  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  been  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice with  the  fair  incognita:  it  was  a 
lucky  escape  ;  he  hoped  never  to  hear 
more  from  her :  he  had  had  words  with 
Machacha  Muchachita  the  day  before. 
The  jealousies,  real  or  assumed,  of  his 
mistresses,  began  to  be  troublesome : 
he  quite  envied  the  quiet  prospect  of 
the  mail  coachman  ;  even  his  former 
occupation  was  not  without  advan- 
tages :  there  was  no  void,  no  unoccu- 
pied hour,  no  idleness,  no  tcediiim 
vitcBy  no  envy  to  haunt  him,  no  syco- 
phants to  pester  him,  no  debts  to  annoy 
him,  no  establishment  to  eat  him  up 
alive. 

This  brought  on  the  remembrance  of 
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a  multiplicity  of  promises  which  he  had 
made,  beyond   the  power  of  perform- 
ance, engagements  ten-fold  more  than 
he  could  fulBl  in  the  day,  two  rendez- 
vous where   inclination  failed  on   ac- 
count of  indisposition  and  low  spirits  ; 
and  he  actually  thought  that  an  indus- 
trious husbandman  was  better  off  than 
himself.  Zephyr  now  made  his  morning 
report,   and    brought   the   card  of  en- 
gagements, and  the  list  of  attendants  in 
waiting.  Three  ofthe  fairest  of  tlje  harem 
were  ill:  two  physicians  were  in  con- 
stant attendance  ;  two  ofthe  ladies  had 
a  fever;  and  the  third  pretended  to  have 
poisoned   herself  for  jealousy  :    Cabu' 
lero  the  charger  was  also  ill  :  four  ve- 
terinary surgeons  were  at  work  about 
him.    Fig  had  thrown  down  the  horse, 
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given  my  Lord  Leg  a  crowned  head, 
and  had  broken  hfs  knees  ;  Madame 
■  had   taken    up    two   thousand 

pounds  worth  of  jewels  in  her  pro- 
tector's name,  and  had  fled  for  the 
continent;  a  violent  quarrel  had  taken 
place  betwixt  one  of  the  Spaniards  and 
John  the  coachman,  which  ended  in 
bloodshed  and  battery  ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  discharge  the  Englishman, 
and  to  submit  the  Spaniard's  case  to 
his  lordship  :  there  were  eighteen  pe* 
titions  lying  on  the  table,  twenty  appli- 
cations for  subscriptions  due  to  clubs, 
establishments,  charities,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  moreover.  Signer  Pelerini 
wanted  to  rehearse  an  heroic  drama,  of 
which  my  lord  was  the  hero  ;  a  puppet- 
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show  man  was  come,  by  appointment, 
to  divert  the  family  at  breakfast ;  a 
Portuguese  girl  had  some  beautiful 
antiques  for  his  inspection  ;  some  very 
curious  ancient  arms  and  armour  were 
submitted  to  his  approval,  and  offered 
for  sale  by  a  reduced  gentleman,  who 
had  collected  them  all  over  Europe ; 
and  lastly,  Castel  Franco  was  arrested 
for  debt,  and  had  sent  for  Lord  H 
to  bail  him.  "  How  stands  the  trea- 
sury }"  cried  my  lord.  Zephyr  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders.  "Send  for  the  Spa- 
nish secretary :  he  has  been  to  receive 
five  hundred  pounds  which  are  due  to 
me  from  an  illustrious  foreigner.^"  The 
secretary  arrived,  but  he  had  nada.  So 
the  whole  party  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
missed^   put  off,  softened,  promised, 
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or  turned  out,  except  the  reduced  gen- 
tleman with  the  ancient  arms  and  ar- 
mour, who  was  so  saucy  and  clamorous 
for  ready  money,  so  extravagant  in  his 
demands,  and  so  bare-faced  in  the  im- 
position of  many  of  his  articles,  that 
my  lord  applied  the  cane  to  his  back, 
and  turned  him  and  his  arms  down 
stairs,  exclaiming,  "  Arma  virum  que 
canoy^  hem  ! — The  exertion  proceeding 
from  the  castigation  of  the  impudent 
impostor  was  better  than  nothing;  it 
promoted  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
it  was  something  active,  and  in  conse- 
quence had  a  good  effect,  not  on  the 
receiver,  who,  notwithstanding  turned 
it  afterwards  to  account  in  a  round  sum, 
but  to  the  giver,  who,  by  this  means, 
got  rid  of  the  rest  of  his  perplexities  for 
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a  while;  and  having  chased  away  the 
flies  of  flatterers  who  usually  buzzed 
about  his  breakfast  table,  sat  down  for 
the  first  time  almost  of  his  life  alone. 

During  breakfast  two  billets  made 
their  appearance,  which,  from  the 
one  bearing  splendid  heraldic  honours, 
achievements,  and  distinctions,  and 
from  the  other  being  in  a  female  hand, 
with  some  amorous  allusions  impressed 
on  the  seal,  obtained  perusal.  The 
former  was  from  the  illustrious  star  of 
Brighton,  announcing  his  arrival  for 
the  next  day  in  town,  and  bearing 
an  invitation  for  dinner  at  eight  o'clock ; 
the  latter  was  from  the  fair  incognita, 
in  these  terms: 
*'  My  Lord, 

*'  Do  not  blame  me  for  the  trouble 
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which  I  have  given  you,  nor  for  any 
injury  which  I  may  have  done  you : 
others,  not  myself,  are  the  cause.  I 
would  have  met  you  according  to  ap- 
pointment ;  but  higher  authority  inter- 
fered than  I  dare  oppose.  Take,  there- 
fore, the  will  for  the  deed :  think  no 
more  on  me:  but,  I  repeat  it  again,  do 
not  cast  all  the  blame  on 

'*  Your's^  with  much  esteem, 

"  The  Incognita, 
"  P.  S.  We  shall  never  meet  again,'* 
Here  was  a  fresh  mystery,  new  mat- 
ter of  marvel,  a  revived  interest  created 
on  a  worthless  object.  But  yet,  what 
authority  could  have  interfered  ?  —Was 
it  a  parent's?— a  husband's  ?— Had  she 
deceived  him  in  every  thing,  or  only 
in  part  ?    Fain  would  he  have  heard  no 
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more  of  her ;  but  this  fresh  appeal  to 
his  feelings,  this  request  not  to  blame 
her  ! — for  what  ?  She  had  done  him  an 
injury — in  what?  All  this  was  inex- 
plicable. The  duenna  had  fled,  and 
there  remained  no  trace  !  He  was  just 
going  to  be  miserable  ;  but,  being  of  a 
quiet  temper,  and  always  more  inclined 
to  be  good-natured  than  otherwise,  un- 
less something  unforeseen  threw  him 
off  his  guard,  he  ordered  his  curricle, 
drove  out,  and  killed  time  until  the 
hour  of  dinner,  when,  surrounded  by 
belles  and  beaux,  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  chased  care  away,  and  he  was 
himself  again.  Convinced  of  the  truth 
that 

"  _^  to  rebel  is  Tain, 
The  bad  grows  better  Tvhich  we  well  sastain.*' 
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He  was  determined  to  forget  the  fair 
incognita;  and  the  dissipation  of  his 
life  was  well  calculated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  quarrels  of  the  harena  were 
adjusted;  the  beauties  were  pronounced 
out  of  danger;  the  charger  was  better; 
and  the  peer  got  in  high  spirits:  he  was 
on  the  next  day  to  feast  with  the  most 
accomplished  signor  in  Europe  ;  and 
all  smiled  again,  in  perspective,  after 
the  storm.  Music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, enlivened  this  day's  banquet : 
smiles  of  the  fair  shone  upon  him  on 
every  hand ;  his  northern  dependants 
and  relations  burned  the  incense  of 
flattery  before  him,  and  after  a  walk  on 
the  Steyne,  where  O'Blunder  observed 
the  following  characters,  be  retired 
peaceably  to  rest. 
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GENERAL  MALT, 

Whilst  fame  twines  the  laurel  and 
the  oak  round  the  brows  of  some  of 
our  immortal  generals;  and  whilst  she 
weaves  the  laurel  and-  the  cypress 
wreath  for  others,  who,  reposing  in  the 
bed  of  glory,  shall  ever  live  in  their 
grateful  country's  remembrance, — all 
that  she  possibly  can  do  for  this  general 
is,  to  blend  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  to 
crown  his  labours,  and  to  deck  his 
triumphs  ;  and,  even  then,  we  fear  that 
it  cannot  be  called  a  never-fading  gar- 
land :  for  the  Venus  whose  myrtle  this 
passive  Mars  bears  is  herself  com- 
pletely/ac/ec/,  and  the  vine  will  droop 
when  hoary  winter  appears. 

The  conquest  and  possession  of  this 
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superannuated  Venus,  the  infamous 
■  ,  is  the  less  proud  an  achieve- 
ment, since  it  has  been  shared  by  so 
many ;  nor  can  the  ruins  of  this  Tern' 
flum  Veneris  exhibit  a  stupendous  edi- 
fice, of  which  its  present  proprietor 
can  boast  very  much  ;  nor  even  can  it 
awaken  regret,  or  inspire  the  least  re- 
spect, although  It  bears  the  most 
striking  features  of  decay.  This  prize 
will  not  warrant  the  device  so  appro*- 
priate  to  a  soldier's  fortune  and  to  a  mi- 
litary life  :  "  Etmiliiannon  shie gloria  " 
Though  it  may  be  ironically  said  of  the 
general,  ^^  Pa  Imam  qui  me\\i'\i  ferat\* 
for  in  this  state  of  affairs  no  one  would 
be  inclined  to  dispute  that  palm  with 
him. 

How  interesting  must  be  the  social 
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converse  of  this  happy  pair!  What 
romantic  adventures  and  amatory  tales 
can  her  ladyship  disclose !  and  how  very 
edifying  they  must  be  to  the  general. 

The  name  which  this  hero  bears  is 
indicative  of  strength  ;  and  that  was 
a  quality  much  prized  by  Yenus  of  old ; 
and  perchance  is  equally  so  by  old 
Venus.  Thus  Venus  honoured  Vulcan 
with  her  favours,  which  must  have  been 
for  that  quality  ;  and  she  honoured 
Adonis  with  her  blandishments  on  ac- 
count of  his  beauty  ;  whereas  her  lady- 
ship has  had  an  eye  to  both  : — not  that 
we  presume  to  say  that  the  general  is 
an  Adonis;  but  then  he  unites  the  two 
qualities  of  strength  and  comeliness. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that  he 
got  a  seat  in  parliament ;  for  his  name 
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again  implies  the  power  of  lightening 
publicburthens,  or  of  doing  the  drudge 
ery  of  the  house^  if  required:  it  stands 
in  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  opens  the 
door  to  promotion. 

Apropos,  the  general  got  a  regiment 
also — for  what  services,  might  be  asked. 
Surely  for  as  efficient  ones  as  general 

W ,    Luciferi  Progenis,    who  rose 

so  high,  from  a  place  so  low,  or  rather 
from  a  place  which  has  acquired  a  name 
so  low.  But  then  it  might  be  supposed 
that  a  man  sprung  from  such  a  place 
must  be  used  to  hot  work,  and  might 
stand ^re,  if  ever  exposed  to  it, — nay, 
might  be  infernally  brave ;  yet,  unfor- 
tunately,   we    hear    nothing    of  that. 

General  W is  also  a  brother  M.  P. 

but  lest  we  should  have  gone  too  far, 
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HERE  we  will  leave  these  brethren  in 
arms  together. 


George  Grin. 

This  gentleman  is  of  a  witty  family. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  a  most  elegant 
classical  turn  :  he  wrote  an  admirable 
translation,  and  several  poetical  effu- 
sions. In  his  manners  and  society  he 
was  most  amiable,  and  was  much 
courted  as  a  companion.  The  decline 
of  his  life  was  unfortunate;  and  the 
privation  of  his  reason  was  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  friends.  His  son  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and,  if  his  father  lost  his 
wits,  they  were  not  lost  to  the  family ; 
for  his  son  picked  them  up. 

Nobody  can  be  more  gay,  more  fes- 
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live,  or  facetious,  than  Mr.  Geo.  Grin  ; 
and  his  company  is  ahke  prized  by  all 
men  of  taste  and  conviviality,  from  the 
prince  to  the  private  gentleman.  He 
confines,  however,  his  visits  to  few,  be- 
cause the  involved  state  of  the  concern, 
to  the  management  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded, has  confined  him  to  local  in- 
conveniences. It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  temporary  as  well  as  merely 
locaL  They  appear,  however,  to  assume 
somewhat  of  an  habitual  appearance, 
and  the  patient  seems  to  be  averse  to  the 
white-washing  system, — a  remedy  for  con- 
sumption,  and  a  mode  of  treatme?ii  for 
those  in  trade  and  commerce  now  very 
much  in  use. 

Mr.  G.  has  written  some  admirable 
dramatic,  works,  and   many  laughter- 

VOi-.  III.  H 
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moving  poems  and  scraps,  at  which  cer- 
tain reviewers  have  taken  great  offence, 
and  attempted  to  cut  up  without  re- 
serve. George  has,  however,  conti- 
nued to  laugh  on,  and  to  laugh  at  them  ; 
and  the  laugh  hasbeen  most  general  that 
way,  they  having  got  very  little  by  their 
gross  and  ungentleman-like  attack,  in 

which   a   Whig  (Mr.  doubtless) 

takes  off  Mr.  G.'s  grey  hairs. 

Mr.  G.  is  a  great  amateur  of  Ve- 
nus;  but  not  sine  cerere  et  baccho.  He 
is,  however, w  hat  is  called  a  single 
man,  but  increasing  so  thrivingly,  that 
in  time  he  may  represent,  in  his  own 
person  J 

*'  Two  single  gentlemen  roll'd  into  one." 
He  was  an  intimate  of  Tom  She- 
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ridan*s,  previous  to  his  leaving  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  ever  will  be  a  favourite  of 
the  lovers  of  wit,  mirth,  and  hilarity. 


CAPTAIN    UTERINE 

(Wewish  he  would  change  his  name,) 
is  one  o^  our  prime  bucks  of  the  day. 
He'll  run  against  any  thing,  not  ex- 
cepting a  post.  He  rides  against  time, 
and  against  poor  people  on  the  road, 
and  both  lose  by  the  match  :  and  he  is 
a  dead  hand  at  giving  a  friend  a  cast; 

witness  the  fate  of  young  B ,  and 

an  ostler.  If  these  are  the  friendly 
hints  which  he  throws  out  respecting 
driving  or  riding,  one  would  advise  his 
intimates  to  give  him  2iwide  birth.  But 
all  this  is  so  spirited  and  so  stylish  !— 

H  2 
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to  have  a  friend  lajd  up  by  a  fall  from 
one's  tandem^  an  ostler's  leg  broken, 
a  crowd  at  one's  tail  in  a  race  against 
time,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  for 
these  feats,  is  quite  worthy  the  present 
race  of  youths. 

Then  again,  he  has  a  bankrupt  horse- 
dealer  attached  to  his  establishment, 
who  can  teach  him  to  break  horses, 
and  to  break  as  a  dealer  (when  neces- 
sary) ;  and,  if  he  break  not  his  neck, 
can  put  him  up  to  a  thing  or  two 
which  will  render  him  a  very  desirable 
companion :  such,  for  instance,  as 
knowing  how  to  deal  in  horse-flesh  ; 
how  to  make  up  a  horse  and  sell  him 
to  bishops  to  blow  gunpowder  into  a 
blind  eye,  and  dust  into  the  buyer's; 
how  to  get  a  horse  into  condition,  and, 
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though  not  worth  five  pounds,  to  shexo 
for  a  hundred  ;  how  to  make  a  good 
match,  to  fig,  to  bleed,  to  physic  dogs 
and  horses,  to  put  oflT  a  bill,  or  to  shop 
a  dealing  acquaintance. 

What  useful  lore  this  is !  and  how 
nicely  master  and  man  can  play  into 
each  other's  hands  thus  !  What's  all 
your  Greek  or  Latin,  or  accomplish- 
ments, compared  to  this?  Nothing — 
absolutely  nothing.    Instead  of  the  old 

line  ofstudies,  Captain  U adopted 

the  following  one,  which,  added  to 
the  Racing  and  Newgate  Calendars, 
will  prove  most  useful  to  young  men 
going  into  the  world.  For  this  reason 
we  have  subjoined  it  ;  well  knowing 
its  value,  how  welcome  it  will  be  to 
the  youth  of  the  turf,  and  how  truly 
H  ,'J 
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suited  to  the  scale  of  abilities  of  most 
of  our  fashionables,  with  one  caution 
only,  viz.  that  although  the  taste  for 
the  stable  should  be  strictly  preserved, 
they  should,  at  the  same  time,  in  fre- 
quenting this  elegant  place  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  beware  of  going 
to  rack,  and  avoid  the  halter. 

Instead  of  the  Greek  testament,  get 
a  lesson  from  a  Greek,  Instead  of  a 
classical  grammar,  get  Grose's  Diction- 
ary of  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  learn  by 
heart  the  flash  language,  or  rum  gam- 
mon. In  lieu  of  mathematics,  get  a 
table  of  the  chances  and  odds  at 
play. 

In  place  of  the  usual  accomplish- 
ments of  dancing,  music,  drawing,  et 
cetera,  learn  to  drive,  to  box,  to  gamble, 
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aimoke,  swear,  &c. ;    lastly,  to   learn 
how  to  draw  a  draft. 


MR.  LITTLEMORE. 

*'  Que  les  gens  d* esprit  sont  betes,*' 
says  Beaumarchais  in  his  Follies  of  a 
Day;  and  this  truth  is  exemplified  al- 
most every  hour  of  the  day;  for  we 
see  men  of  the  most  brilliant  genius, 
of  the  greatest  ability,  and  of  the  most 
pointed  wit,  ignorant  of  the  common 
proprieties  of  life,  stupid  as  to  their 
conduct  and  actions,  and  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  or  of  steer- 
ing i\\QU  fragile  little  bark  through  life's 
current. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  we  should 
wonder   how    Littlemore,     with    high 
u  4 
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qualifications  for  society,  and  with  som* 
such  splendid  qualities  as  genius  and 
patriotism,  should  pass  through  this 
world,  and  flit  through  the  autumn  of 
his  days  with  so  little  advancement, 
and  with  such  loss  of  patronage.  Of 
all  his  imprudences,  however,  his  loss 
of  the  protection  of  the  highest  cha. 
racterin  the  realm  is  most  astonishing: 
but  what  heightens  public  surprise,  and 
awakens  its  indignation,  is,  that  ingra- 
titude is  blended  with  the  transaction, 
and  that  the  same  man,  who  wrote  so 
many  exquisite  morceaus,  should  de- 
scend to  a  twopenny  publication,  by 
way  of  turning  his  patron  into  ridi- 
cule. 

Of  the  singularity  of  his  marriage, 
©r  of  the  greater  singularity  of  his  single 
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combat  on  a  certain  occasion,  we 
shall  say  nothing.  Men  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of,  or  to  expose  their  per- 
sons as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
please  ;  and  one  man  may  fight  with 
mashed  rags,  and  another  with  cannon- 
shot,  if  such  be  his  taste;  but  still  re- 
verting to  the  first  transaction,  one 
must  always  censure,  always  deeply 
blame  the  author  or  poet,  who  turns 
his  talents  into  offensive  weapons,  to  be 
used  at  discretion  against  his  friends  or 
benefactors.  This  would  be  the  means 
of  closing  the  heart  of  generosity,  and 
disgusting  high  patrons:  it  would  shut 
every  door  to  youthful  and  incipient 
merit:  in  a  word,  it  would  make  the 
poet  and  the  penman  so  dangerous, 
H  5 
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thai  few  would  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance. 


MR.  OLDLOYE 

Is  a  young  man,  who,  for  his  size  and 
his  property,  stands  as  high  as  any  one. 
Ten  thousand  per  annum  in  land,  be- 
sides the  accumulation  of  a  minority, 
would,  added  to  an  old  and  respectable 
family,  give  a  man  a  great  degree  of 
consequence,  were  he  inclined  to  sup- 
port those  pretensions.  His  religion, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  excludes  him 
from  the  senate,  but  his  interest  re- 
turns the  sitting  member  for  his  borough, 
and  influences  his  county.  The  same 
impediment  checked  an  early  taste  for 
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the  army,  which  habits  of  indolence 
have  now  completely  done  away; 
whilst  an  early  match  with  an  amiable 
but  not  affluent  young  lady  has  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
numerous  aspiring  belles  of  his  own 
persuasion  and  of  his  own  country. 

What  then  does  Mr.  O.  do  to  give 
notoriety  to  his  name,  to  stamp  him 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  to  direct  the  part 
which  he  is  to  act  in  life  ?  He  pur- 
chases ten  grey  horses,  and  ten  black, 
and,  for  ought  we  know,  ten  bay  ones. 
He  commences  driving  four-in-hand, 
breaks  a  number  of  harnesses,  et  cetera, 
runs  against  a  carriage  of  Her  Majesty's, 
frightens  his  wife  daily,  splendidly 
furnishes  his  house,  builds  in  the 
country,  gives  double  what  every  thing 
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is  worth,  attends  the  auctions  for 
a  winter  in  London,  and  outbids  every 
one,  gLts  deeply  in  debt,  and  then  goes 
abroad. 

There  he  herds  with  the  English, 
and  gives  dinners,  preaches  economy, 
and  enlarges  on  the  dearness  of  Eng- 
land. He  goes  to  Brussels,  to  Paris, 
over  the  South  of  France,  and  thence 
into  Italy.  Now  at  Florence,  he  gives 
magnificent  balls,  keeps  an  expensive 
establishment,  moves  about  until  the 
expense  of  wheels  comes  to  something 
enormous,  and  yet  he  cannot  afford  to 
live  at  home.  This  is  the  conduct  of 
many  an  imprudent  Englishman  :  debt 
is  incurred  at  home,  multiplied  abroad, 
and  the  produce  of  an  ample  fortune 
is  spent  in   a  foreign  country,  whilst 
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thousands   of  opportunities    of    doing 
good  are  neglected  at  home. 

There  is  really  a  mortal  sin   against 
patriotism    thus    committed  ;    for   re- 
trenchment  at   home  would  have   re- 
covered   the     first    imprudence,    and 
residence  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms 
would  have  directed   the  possession  of 
wealth  into  its  proper  channel,  namely, 
the  benefit  of  the  country  from  whence 
it  is  derived.     However,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  many  years, 
John    Bull    generally    returns    home, 
vitiated  in   his  habits,  alienated  in  his 
natural   interests,  estranged    from    his 
friends  and  connexions,  unaltered  and 
unimproved  in  his  mind,  still  encum- 
bered in  his  fortune,   and  justly   re- 
proached by  his  countrymen.     Surely 
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an  absentee  tax  ought  to  affect  such 
members  of  society. 


MR.    ARCADE    HORSEMONGER. 

This  gentleman's  ahilities  are  rising 
daily  in  public  estimation.  He  has 
discovered  comforts  in  a  prison,  un- 
known to  all  mankind  before.  He 
has  extended  his  views  through  the 
grating  of  a  dungeon  over  the  hills  of 
Surrey,  which,  if  not  the  highest  \\\m^ 
imaginable,  beats  all  'plain  common 
sense  and  observation  hollow.  These 
enlarged  views  of  his  are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  however,  but  merely  for 
enlarging  his  views  whilst  in  confine" 
menti  and  for  showing  him  prospects. 
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without   pointing    out    the  means   of 
attaining  them. 

His  remarks  on  the  arches  were 
moreov  r  very  arch  ;  and  the  only 
ones  of  that  nature  which  he  ever 
made.  He  even  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  gratings  formed  a  Jine 
opening  for  a  man  of  genius,  a  poet,  a 
painter,  or  a  politician:  for  instance 
— a  fine  place  to  write  on  liberty^  the 
constitution,  and  the  birth-right  of  a 
Briton. 

Mr.  A.  however,  did  not  get  full 
credit  for  the  justness  of  his  views,  nor 
the  liberality  o^  his  sentiments;  nay, 
even  his  taking  off  his  hat  (the  hat 
of  a  member  of  parliament  mind  ye) 
in  the  most  urbane  manner  to  a  pri- 
soner's wife,  and  patting  a  prisoner's 
child  on  the  cheek,  was  misrepresented 
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and  discoloured  into  the  very  highest 
possible  varnish  of  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy.     Oh  !  fie  Mr.  L  H — . 

Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  A.  is  a 
gentleman  of  very  mild  manners,  and 
if  he  is  a  little  fettered  by  party  and 
politics,  he  can't  be  expected  to  feel 
so  much  for  those  who  are  fettered  on 
the  same  account. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  very  hospitable  man,  and 
he  lives  well.  He  likes  the  ladies  too, 
as  well  as  good  living  :  in  short  he  is  not 
confined  to  one  object :  his  mind  is  like 
his  viewsy  very  comprehensive,  embracing 
as  many  objects  as  possible,  save  always 
prison  objects,  which,  by  their  nature, 
must  be  confined. 

The  Surrey  Hills  are  very  interesting 
prospects  to  him :  so  much  so,  that 
he  thinks  that  a  fellow  who  gets  a  peep 
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at  them  through  a  key  hole,  or  a 
couple  of  iron  bars  of  a  prison,  is  not 
so  badly  off,  nor  much  to  be  pitied. 
Then  again,  common  people  may  have 
too  much  light;  and  that  is  worse 
than  having  no  light  at  all,  whereby  a 
man  could  not  see  his  real  situation, 
and  if  deplorable  could  not  iee\  it. 

Talking  of  loving  ladies,  there  was  a 
Brunette  who  assumed  his  name, 
(this  was  taking  a  liberty  doubtless) 
some  years  ago.  Whether  she  confined 
her  taste  to  the  honourable  member 
who  speaks  so  well  on  gaols,  or  not, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  could 
tell  her  real  name,  and  say  more  about 
her ;  but,  as  the  drill  Serjeant  says, 
"  We  names  no  names,  and  makes  no 
distinguishments." 

We  may  speedily  look  for  reflections 
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on  prisons  by  Arcade  Horsemonger, 
MP.;  but  we  hope  that  these  reflec- 
tions  will  not  come  through  the  bars 
of  a  dungeon. 


^  ^  A*-^  MR.   L H . 

This  poet,  whose  opinion  of  prisons 
and  confinement,  (not  founded  on 
ondits,  nor  on  fanciful  imagination, 
but  on  personal  knowledge,)  differs 
so  widely  from  that  of  Mr.  A.  who 
would  not  have  found  himself  quite 
at  home  in  the  arcades  which  are  the 
subject  of  his  lucid  arguments,  is 
the  brother  of  the  Examiner^  a  fiery 
democrat ;  and  he  has  another  bro- 
ther, who  is  a  pai liter. 

The  first  (in  common  with  the  not 
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eool  examiner)  has  a  verylively  ima- 
gination; and,  in  describing  the  cala* 
mities  of  the  people,  the  loop-holes  ia 
acts  of  parliament,  the  decay  of  the 
constitution,  et  cetera,  does  not  fail  to 
use  an  immense  poetical  license ,  which 
is  even  thought  licentiousness  by  mode* 
rates.  He  embellishes  and  enlarges  oq 
his  subject,  until  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  *'  vires  acquirit  eundo,'' 

He  doubtless  gets  a  hint  or  two 
from  his  brother  the  pointer,  to  charge 
the  picture,  to  paint  in  strong  and  glow" 
ing  colours^  to  be  sure  to  have  miseries 
enough  in  t[ni  foreground,  no  perspective 
of  liappiness,  and  to  leave  the  ad' 
vantages  of  the  constitution  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  buck  ground,  rempm- 
bering  always  to  make  a  dismal  picture^ 
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deep  shades  of  ministerial  corruptiorij 

and   to   give   a  brush    to    all    men   in 

power.     Thus,  betwixt  the  politician, 

the  poet,  and  the  painter,  their  work  is 

pretty  sharply   done ;     and    doubtless 

these  gentlemen  are  well  aware,  that 

^*  Pictoribus  atque  poetis  qnid  libet  audendiy 
•*  Semper  fuit  aequapotestas." — Hor. 

Now  the  name  of  H —  has  become 
a  very  suspicious  one ;  and,  therefore, 
those  who  bear  it  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished, to  avoid  confusion.  There 
is  Examiner  El —  the  politician, 
Buck  H —  the  poet,  Fox  H —  the 
sly  painter,  and  Boar  H —  the  orator, 
who  bears  no  relationship  to  these 
other  gentlemen  either  in  consangui- 
nity or  in  talent. 

Mr.    L H — ,    then,   has  given 
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US  a  very  forcible  description  of  his 
feelings  respecting  his  confinement, 
and  of  his  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  He  tells 
us,  that  a  man  of  imagination  and 
fancy  might  just  as,  well  rejine  a  de-- 
scription  of  sufferers  in  the  pillory  into 
babes  in  the  wood,  or  make  of  the  dismal 
arcades  of  a  prison  the  shades  of  Ar- 
cadia, where  the  shepherds  of  that 
country  might  placidly  recline;  as  to 
argue  awa}'  the  fetters  of  a  man  de- 
tained on  suspicion,  or  for  a  libel 
(perhaps  matter  of  fact)  into  good 
treatment,  and  io  fancy  2ifull  range  of 
the  Surrey  Hills  through  a  dismal  iron 
grating,  not  admitting  much  more  ele- 
mental  air  and  light  than  the  honour- 
able member  has  of  intellectual  light, 
or  extensive  views  of  Vjmanity. 
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But,  whilst  we  admire  the  ingenious 
refutation   of  Mr.    A.'s  statement  by 
Mr.  L H^ — ,  we  cannot  help  ad- 
vising him  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  a 
hunt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  at  a 
faulty  and    not  knowing   how  to  cast 
about  to  recover  it ;    there  is   such   a 
thing   also    as   running   the   pack   too 
hard^    and    of    some    hounds    giving 
tongue  out  of  time  ^  which  always  meets 
with  severe  castigation.     The  hunting 
season,  moreover,  lasts  but  a  time,  and 
the   amateurs   may   not    always    have 
game   jn    view,    or    perhaps   may,  in 
their  turn,  be  made  game  of  themselves. 
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MR.  GREEK. 

Drmond  cat  Di'mond  ;   or,  Judea  versus  Cambria, 

When  a  man  outwits  a  Jew,  he  must 
be  no  bad  hand  at  greeking.  This  hot 
Cambrian  has,  nevertheless,  had  that 
superlative  merit,    having   completely 

the  man  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.     It 

is  most  astonishing  to  think  how  ra- 
pidly some  men  can  run  the  race  of 
vice,  without  much  ability,  and  with 
no  learning  at  all. 

It  appears  but  yesterday  since  we 
remember  this  youth  at  school,  at  the 
university,  and  earlt/  married  to  a 
charming  and  most  faithful  bride  : — a 
match  of  inclination  too*     He  shortly 
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after  got  expensive,  next  embarrassed, 
lastly  dissipated  and  faithless.  He 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  wander,  and 
next  to  migrate  on  a  voyage  of  disco' 
very  to  France.  The  fruits  of  this 
voyage  of  discovejy  were,  the  making  it 
a  complete  trading  voyage. 

We  now  behold  Mr.  G turning 

his  back  on  his  aged  and  respectable 
father,  his  amiable  and  attractive  wife 
and  family,  losing  sight  of  the  bold 
romantic  scenery  of  Wales,  but  above 
all,  forgetting  the  boid^  manly ^  plain' 
dealings  and  warrior  habits  of  the 
mountaineer,  to  embark  breast-high  in 
the  greeking  system.  We  see  him 
take  an  expensive  house,  get  deeply 
in  debt,  fly  kites  in  the  bill  way,  draw 
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aod  redraw  wind-bills  aad  accommo- 
dation paper,  on  men  of  straw  aod 
bankrupt  acceptors,  until  his  name, 
and  that  of  his  associates,  became  as 
common  on  the  coast  as  that  of  the 
late  Abraham  Newlandand  the  present 
Henry  Hase. 

Monsieur  du ,   (an  unfortunate 

name  !)  well  knows  this,  and  finds  that 

the  Cambrian  was  a  greater than 

any  Gaul  whom  he  had  ever  known. 
The  coup-de-grace,  however,  was  the 
chef-d'oeuvre.  The  young,  but  crafty 
Cambrian,  gets  acquainted  with  a  Jew  ; 
he  makes  himself  and  friends  so  agree- 
able, that  the  Jew,  who  is  going  to 
Paris,  invites  the  party  to  join  them. 
Want  of  ready  money  is  pleaded  as  an 
excuse,  but  the  Jew  says  that  he  will 

VOL.  III.  I 
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take  Mr  G— 's  note  for  the  amount 
of  his  expenses  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  well  knowing  that  Mr.  G — 's 
father  is  a  man  of  fortune.  The  Jew 
and  the  Gentiles  start  together,  but 
these  latter  keep  the  weather-gage  the 
whole  way.  First,  the  note  of  hand 
is  won  back  at  play,  en  chemin  faisant^ 
by  way  of  sweetening  the  dull  hours  of 
posting ;  next,  the  Israelite  is  not  only 
eased  of  all  his  property,  and  made  to 
pay  the  piper  for  the  party  on  this  en- 
chanting trip,  but  brought  back  to  the 
coast  overwhelmed  in  debt,  and  in 
paper  currency;  and  finally,  safe  lodged 
in  a  gaol  !  !  ! 

And  shall  it  be  repeated  all  along 
the  French  coast,  and  echoed  from 
town  to  town,  that  such  is  the  conduct 
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of  Englishmen  ?  Shall  our  enemies 
h2i\e  thus  to  triumph  over  us,  by  say- 
ing that  every  other  man  almost  who 
lands  is  a  suspicious  character;  that 
our  paper  bears  the  broad  stamp  of 
infamy  upon  it ;  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  cash  an  Englishman's  bill,  even 
when  accepted y  unless  it  be  by  some 
old-established  banking  house  in  Lon- 
don ?  What  a  stain  to  the  character  of 
that  primitive  race,  the  Cambrians  !— 
What  an  injury  is  done  by  conduct 
like  this  to  the  honourable  traveller 
who  shall  succeed  such  a  manoeuverer 
on  the  coast ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example^ 

which  is  so  blazoned   on  the  opposite 

shore,  will  still  have  a  happier  result 

than  to  act  as  a  caution  to  our  neigh- 

I  2 
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hours  the  French  : — k  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  other  Briton  will  further  sully 
the  national  name  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
it  may  awaken  the  latent  spark  of 
honour  in  the  Cambrian  breast,  to  re- 
deem the  past  by  the  future. 


MRS.  VARNISH. 

The  indulgence  of  mothers  has 
spoiled  many  children  ;  and  this  is  no 
where  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Varnish,  and  her  two  daughters. 
The  mother  has  been  beautiful,  and  is 
now  what  the  French  call  bien  conserve; 
although  a  wag  alleged,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  highest 
finished  painting,  herself  or  her  por- 
trait.    Maternal  affection  lends  many 
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charms  to  those  two  young  ladies, 
but  Nature  has  not  given  them  one ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  have  paid  their 
devotions,  not  to  Venus,  but  to  a 
more  mirth-inspiring  deity,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  sequel. 

Mrs.  V ,  with  a  view  to  set  off 

her  daughters,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  properly  said  to  get  off  her 
daughters,  gives  evening  parties,  et  ce- 
tera, ct  cetera — all  in  vain. 

'*  There's  nobody  coming  to  marry  themy 
**  Nobody  coming  to  woo.'* 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Misses 

V — ,  seeing   no  solid  advantages 

arising  from  the  converzaiione^  slipped 
from  the  gay  circle,  and  were  in  time 
missed,    sought   for,    and  discovered, 
I  3 
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prostrate  in  their  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  Bacchus,  pouring  out  libations  to 
the  jolly  god  of  wine,  and  rather  un- 
savory in  the  incense  offered  on  this 
occasion !  What  an  expose !  what  a 
titter!  what  smothered  laughter !  what 
food  for  scandal !  and  what  a  subject 
for  old  maids*  soirees  I 

Mrs.  V— on  this  occasion  resorted 
to  a  ruse  de  guerre ;  and,  sending  for  an 
apothecary,  assured  her* friends  that 
she  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
her  dear  girls  were  poisoned  by  a 
custard.  Opifer  took  the  hint,  and 
said,  that  undoubtedly  some  dele- 
terious ingredient  had  deranged  the 
organs  of  digestion,  which,  in  these  de- 
licate  young  ladies,  was  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  and  susceptible    nature,  as   was 
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clear  from  the  singultus  or  hiccup  of 
one  of  them  ;  a  most  decided  proof  of 
derangement  and  debility.  This  me- 
dical jargon  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  party  for  a  while  ;  but  had  not  the 
least  effect  in  the  way  of  convincing  a 
single  person  of  the  company. 

This  subject  is  very  often  brought  up 
in  scandalous  circles,  and  the  doctor'^ 
favourable  construction  is  never  added 
to  the  story;  whilst  we  are  informed, 
that  the  young  ladies  retain  unimpaired 
their  taste  for  better  amusements,  and 
for  the  sofa  scene,  which  caused  so 
much  uneasiness  to  mamma,  but  which 
ihei/  think  has  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  learned,  obliging, 
and  accommodating  apothecary. 


I  4 
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We  drove  on  so  fast  with  the  mail- 
coachman,  that  he  has  carried  us  a  little 
out  of  our  way.  We  must  now  re- 
turn to  the  illustrious  patron,  who, 
having  retired  after  the  perusal  of  the 
noted  courtezan's  letter  relative  to  the 
hoax,  addressed  Lord  Leg,  on  re-en- 
tering the  room,  to  this  purpose. — 
"  It  is  all  very  well  hitherto,  Leg:  we 
have  had  our  joke  at  Heathermount^s 
expense:  his  great  vanity,  his  affected 
notoriety  with  women,  the  boundless- 
ness of  his  expense  in  that  pursuit,  his 
facility  of  belief,  his  good  opinion  of 
self,  his  habit  of  being  duped,  and 
paying  for  experience,  are  all  fair  causes 
enough  for  having  our  laugh  at  him, 
for  teaching  him  a  useful  lesson  for 
the  future,  and  putting  him  more  on 
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bis  guard;  but  I  would  DOt,  for  a 
crowD  and  sceptre,  betray  a  brave  and 
gallant  noblemaD  iuto  a  degradatioo, 
or  into  a  step  wbicb  migbt  cause  bim 
regret  all  bis  life :  be  is  a  generous 
open-bearted  fellow,  a  good  subject, 
a  good  landlord,  and  a  good  friend; 
and  tbe  joke  bas  gooe  fitf  eBOUgh:  to 
proceed  furiber  would  be  culpable  to 
a  degree,  and  foreign  to  mj  babits.  I 
may  give  my  friends  ao  occasional 
bead-ache,  but  I  would  not  cost  tbem 
one  heart-acbc  for  tbe  fee^simple  of 
the  kingdom/' 

Lord  Leg  seemed  to  tbink  it  a  pitj 
to  spoil  a  gocd  joke,  and  not  to  carry 
on  tbe  farce  a  little  further.  He  said 
that  be  was  so  fond  of  fun,  that  he 
always  sofiy  when  the  last  scene 
I  5 
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arrived,  and  an  explanation  was  to 
precede  the  conclusion.  He  hesi- 
tated, and  asked  what  Madame  was 
to  have.  But  the  chief  looked  grave, 
and  assumed  that  dignity  which  well 
becomes  him,  and  which  he  can  re- 
sume even  in  the  midst  of  disorder  and 
voluptuousness.  Lord  Leg  saw  that 
the  joke  was  at  an  end,  and  said  that 
it  should  be  all  as  he  pleased ;  but 
hoped  that  the  poor  lady  would  not 
alone  stand  committed,  and  all  the 
blame  be  laid  upon  her.  '*  Not  at 
all,"'  replied  the  grand  signor.  "  Let 
her  have  any  thmg  you  please  to  name, 
but  forbid  her  further  to  trouble  Lord 
Heathermount;  and  command  her  not 
to  see  him  until  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained all  to  him,  and  wholly  unde- 
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ceived  him.  This  I  shall  do  the  dav 
after  to-morrow  at  dioDer,  when  I  ar- 
rive in  town  :  do  voa  come  and  meet 
him  :  and  now  fareweU." 

Thus  they  parted  ;  the  signor  satis- 
fied that  the  matter  had  gone  no  further, 
and  even  repenting  that  it  had  pro- 
ceeded to  its  present  length  ;  the  peer 
mortified  that  there  was  no  new  subject 
for  idle  and  laughter-moving  T^aries 
in  which  he  delighted.  He  therefore 
popped  into  a  chaise,  drove  to  town  to 
old  mother  Dubois,  and  fell  asleep  in 
the  famiit/  chair,  with  a  dozen  damsels 
tickling  his  nose,  whilst  he  slept,  not 
very  unlike  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

The  ensuing  morning  a  hackney 
coach  removed  Lord  Leg  to  his  own 
home,  where,  after  lavin?  his  bloated 
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carcase  in  a  warm  bath,  and  drinking 
some  strong  coffee,  and  a  double  charge 
of  noyeau,  he  wrote  an  apology  to  his 
illustrious  acquaintance,  begging  to  be 
excused   from  dinner,    and  not  to   be 
named   in   clearing  up   the    hoax,  as, 
added   he,  *'  this  hasty  Scot  may  pay 
me   scot  and   lot ;    and   although  not 
more  averse  to   smelling    gunpowder 
than  a  peer  or  a  gentleman  ought  to 
be,  in  a  good  cause,  yet  I  see  no  par- 
ticular  pleasure   in   having    day-light 
made  through  my  corpus,  (which  can 
scarcely  be  missed),  upon  so  trivial  an 
occasion."     He  concluded  by  a  most 
respectful    assurance  of  his  duty,  at- 
tachment,   and   consideration    for   his 
high  and  illustrious  patron  ;  and  added, 
in  the  postscript,  **  that  what  might 
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be  taken  well  from  the  chief,  might 
not  be  held  in  the  same  light  by  an 
equal ;  and  that  he  was  aware,  in  all 
their  gambols  and  moments  of  dissi- 
pation, of  the  distance  betwixt  them, 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  which,  he 
hoped,  that  he  pointedly  and  becom- 
ingly observed  and  respected." 

This  letter  was  very  kindly  taken  by 
the  high  personage  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  who  in  answer  informed 
him  that  "  aWs  well  that  ends  well;" 
that  he  would  take  every  thing  on 
himself;  and  that  he  might  with  safety 
dine  at  the  palace,  as  he  would  not  be- 
tray the  least  hint  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  affair.  He  concluded  by 
commanding  him  not  to  fail  coming  at 
the  hour  of  dinner^  and  to  count,  on 
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all  occasions,    on  his   friendship   and 
best  wishes. 

The  peer  of  Healhermount's  morning 
was  filled  up  by  a  numerous  levee,  an 
audience  with  his  banker,  who  exhibit- 
ed a  tremendous  balance  against  him, 
the  receipt  of  some  rents,  which  were 
portioned   out    to   the   harem,  and  to 
his  multitude  of  servants  and  depend- 
ants,   by   the   performance   of  half  a 
dozen  friendly  and  benevolent  actions, 
and   by  a  meeting  with    a  lawyer,  to 
adjust  the  drubbing  which  he  gave  to 
the  arms-bearer,   which    was  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  a   blow — a 
striking  proof  of  the  moderation  of  the 
law. 

Just  as  he  was  concluding  his  toilette, 
Zephyr  announced  Colonel  O'Blunder, 
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who  was  come  to  make  his  matrimo- 
nial report,  *'  Well/'  cried  my  lord, 
*'  how  do  you  come  on  with  your  young 
bride  ?'*  *'  How  do  I  come  off,  you 
mean/'  replied  Paddy.  '*  This  morn- 
ing my  lady  made  a  demonstration  as 
if  to  give  battle,  having  taken  up  a 
hostile  position  against  me;  but  I,  by 
a  rapid  and  hasti/  motion,  shewed  that 
1  was  prepared  to  turn  my  enemy's 
flank,  and  to  drive  in  her  outworks ;  she 
accordingly  retreated,  and  intrenched 
herself  in  her  dressing  room  ;  and  I  was 
satisfied  enough  to  fall  back,  and  to 
occupy  the  same  ground  as  I  had  done 
before  the  attack."  "  Upon  my  word," 
said  the  peer,  "  you  have  opened  an 
early  campaign :  you'll  have  hot  work 
before  the  season's  over:  I  expect  that 
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one  or  t'other  of  you  will  either  have 
to  retreat,  or  be  taken  prisoner,  and 
be  put  hors  de  combat^  before  peace  is 
re-established.  I  begin  to  be  quite 
sorry  for  this  match  of  your*s/' 

««  Never  mind  it,  honey,"  replied 
the  bridegroom  ;  '*  let  me  alone  for  get- 
ting off  with  flying  colours:  with  all 
her  art  in  cutting  me  off  with  a  shilling 
in  case  of  divorce  or  separation,  Til  so 
harass  her  with  la  petite  guerre^  that 
ni  bring  her  to  make  proposals;  and 
then,  as  they  don't  come  from  me,  she 
must  defray  the  expenses  o^  carrying 
on  the  war.  For  three  days  have  we 
been  quarrelling  for  who  should  wear 
the  pantaloons;  and  now  that  I  have 
triumphed  in  that  respect,  and  sepa- 
rated apartments,  she  has  become  fu- 
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rioij.s.  She  had  the  impudence  to 
tell  me  that  she  had  married  the  shadow 
instead  of  the  substance  of  a  husband  ; 
that  she  had  neither  society,  porlectiorij 
(as  she  calls  it)  nor  comfort  from  me  ; 
besides,  that  I  had  neither  fortune,  good 
nature,  nor  good  breeding.  •  As  for 
fortune,'  answered  I,  'madam,  Tm  a  for- 
tune in  myself:  good  nature  I  always 
was  famous  for:  and  as  for  good  breed- 
ing,  you're  enough  to  pat  the  thing  out 
of  fashion  for  ever/ 

"To  this  she  replied,  *  I'm  sure  then 
I  never  saw  none  of  it  from  you;  but 
if  my  poor  parson  had  been  well,  and 
able  to  stir  about,  all  this  would  not 
have  happened.'  She  then  slammed 
the  door;  and  I  whistled,  assuring  her 
at  the  same   time  that  she  had  spoilt 
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my  fortune,  and  ruined  as  nice  a  young 
man  as  ever  lived.'^ 

•*  That  was  pretty  wellof  you,  O'BIun* 
der:  she  owes  you  one  for  that,  I 
think/'  said  Lord  H.  "  But  I  see  how  it 
will  end.  You  must,  however,  excuse 
me,  as  I  dine  with  the  grand  signor.  I 
wish  you  would  officiate  here  for  me. 
There  is  half  a  dozen  fellows  to  dine 
here,  (ten,  interrupted  Zephyr)  whom 
I  cannot  put  off;  in  fact,  it  is  too  late. 
I  wish  you  would  make  them  all  noto- 
riously drunk,  and  get  them  into  some 
scrape,  so  as  to  sicken  at  least  half  of 
them  from  coming  here  daily.  There 
are  three  stupid,  whining  northern 
cousins;  there  are  also  Castel  Franco, 
whom  I  took  out  of  prison  this  morn- 
ing, the  quack  doctor,  and  that  Portu- 
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guese  blackleg.  Do  rid  me  of  them, 
m}'  dear  O'Blunder,  and  I  shall  be  for 
ever  obliged  to  you.** 

'•  Let  me  alone  for  that,"  said  he ; 
«*  Faith,  ril  settle  their  hash  for  them, 
so  as  that  they  shall  not  trouble  you  in  a 
hurry;  and  then  Til  go  home  and  break 
my  own  windows,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  servant  kept  me  too  long  at  the 
door ;  and  Til  go  up  to  my  own  room, 
smoke  a  cigar,  and  give  a  false  alarm 
of  fire,  to  see  how  it  will  operate  on  the 
owld  woman's  patience  ;  and  next.  Til 
capsize  the  parrot,  and  fling  the  monkey 
outof  the  window."  "Bravo!  bravo!'* 
cried  Lord  H  :  '*  by  Jupiter  you  are  an 
able  general,  a  dead  hand  at  a  fausse 
attaque,  or  spreading  an  alarm  in  your 
enemy's  quarters ;  but  the  carriage 
waits,  so  fare  you  well.     Don't  forget 
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my  friends  at  dinner  I   beg  of  you ; 
serve  them  well.^* 

Pleased  with  the  idea  of  undeceiving 
a  friend,  and  of  concluding  a  joke 
which  had  gone  too  far,  the  amiable 
chief  was  fixed  in  his  determination 
of  clearing  up  the  matter  this  day,  after 
dinner.  His  party  was,  in  conse- 
quence, small,  there  being  no  strangers, 
and  no  one  who  could  render  the 
€claircissement  painful  to  the  party  con- 
cerned. He  felt  as  if  he  was  getting 
rid  of  a  weight  upon  his  mind;  and  on 
that  account  felt  in  particular  high 
spirits.  Lord  Heathermount  was  an- 
nounced, and  was  received  with  more 
than  usual  warmth  and  kindness. 
The  sound  of  martial  music  announced 
dinner,  and  the  small  party  entered  the 
banqueting  halL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"•  Sit  on  my  right  hand,"  said  the  sig- 
nor  toLord  Heathermount:  "you  are 
tbe  hero  of  this  day  :  it  is  the  anniversa- 
ry of  a  battle  in  which  you  distinguish- 
ed yourself  very  much,  and  deserved 
well  of  your  country.  Fill  a  golden  cup 
to  the  brim,  and  let  us  devote  the  full 
libation  to  the  health  of  our  gallant 
friend  here  on  my  right:  may  he 
bloom  in  all  matters  like  the  thistle  of 
his  country :  may  long  life  attend  his 
course  ;  and  may  his  enemies  ever  6nd 
his  old  national  motto  to  be  true 
«#«*«««##*#4#««l    Success  to 
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the  mountain  sons  ;  and  niay  the  ever- 
green laurel  and  the  purple  heather 
grace  their  bonnet,  and  bloom  in  their 
native  land  to  the  end  of  time  !'* 

Here  appropriate  music  accompanied 
the  toast.  It  was  gratefully  received  ; 
and  in  return,  the  rose  of  Old  England, 
and  the  sun  of  glory,  which  shines 
upon  it,  and  gives  lustre  to  its  bloom, 
was  proposed,  and  drank  standing, 
with  three  times  three,  with  the  addi- 
tion and  amendment  of  may  it  ever 
be  the  fairest  flower  of  Europe,  and 
may  the  rash  hand  who  dares  to  disturb 
its  growth  feel  the  defensive  thorn 
which  stands  ready  to  avenge  the 
insult!  After  this  toast,  an  im- 
promptu song  was  sung  on  the  occa- 
sion. 
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THE    ROSE    OF    OLD    EXGLAKD. 

Tlie  ro<«  of  Old  England  b«v  blowMg  we  see; 
Tbere*s  no  £uch  a  flow'r  in  tkt  garden  for  se. 
The  fir^t  rose  was  vkite,  like  omr  beanties  so 

rare :  ^ 

Bat  it  blash'd  to  be  calPd  so  inmeemdemtlj  fair. 

By  tke  white  and  red  roses,  fair  voion  of  old, 

A  practical  trath  eT'ry  Briton  is  told  ; 

Their  beings  thas  blended,   tkeir  coIobts  ^mj 

join'd, 
Shew  beauty  and  modesty  dosdj 


May  this  emblem  of  lore.  long  Old 

adorn! 
The  flower  is  beautr.  and  lalour's  the  thorn; 
For  eTer  triamphant  shall  floarish  th^  rose. 
Whilst  the  thorn  shall  protect  her  whererer  sht 

blows. 

The  impromptu  was  received  with 
great  satisfactioD,  to  which  succeeded 
the  *'  navy  and  army/'  songs,  and  ap- 
propriate martial  music:  and  lastly, 
"  Old  Ireland,**  with  the  sprig  of  shi- 
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lelah  and  shamrock  so  green.  Every 
eye  noNv  beamed  with  mirth  aud  good 
humour,  and  every  heart  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  most  graceful  and 
convivial  chairman  in  the  world. 

When,  at  a  late  hour,  the  small  se- 
lect party  was  about  to  break  up,  the 
illustrious  host  proposed  a  parting  toast, 
and  pitched  upon  this  happy  occasion 
for  opening  the  discovery  of  the  hoax» 
for  undeceiving  his  friend,  and  for  set- 
ting all  right  again.  It  is  but  justice 
to  this  personage  to  state,  that  the 
work  of  reconciliation,  the  amiable 
task  of  cementing  disunited  friendship, 
and  of  setting  his  friends  at  their  ease> 
has  ever  been  peculiarly  grateful  to 
him.  An  able  politician,  now  no  more, 
was  by  his  means   reconciled  to  his 
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wild  and  witty  son  ;  in  fine,  there  are 
very  many  instances  which  stand  on 
record  of  great  differences  and  divisions 
being  adjusted  by  him;  and,  if  some 
of  his  guardian  friends  accuse  him  of 
want  of  adherence  to  them>  they  ought 
to  know  that  the  heart  has  never  de- 
serted them,  although  the  head  may 
have  seen  the  imperious  necessity  and 
insurmountable  propriety  of  separating 
from  their  opinions,  and  of  opposing 
their  measures. 

"  As  we  began  with  Lord  Heather- 
mount's  health,  so  shall  we  conclude 
with  it,*'  said  he  :  "  here  is  to  tb€ 
health  of  a  brave  soldier^  who,  spurn- 
ing personal  safety  and  self-interest, 
left  the  luxuries  of  a  town  life,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  to  ga- 

VOL.  III.  K 
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ther  laurels  amongst  strangers,  without  a 
hope  of  receiving  fee  or  reward,  rank, 
emolument,  or  promotion  ;  to  the  health 
of  a  patriot  who  has  given  food  and  rai- 
ment to  his  starving  countrymen,  who 
has  built  huts,  and  provided  warm  fire- 
sides for  the  roofless  tenant  and  his  un- 
protected family;  to  the  health  of  the 
defender  of  beauty,  and  to  the  hand  of 
charity ;  and  lastly,  to  the  health  of 
that  friend,  who,  ever  consistent,  firm, 
and  unchangeable  in  his  attachment  to 
myself,  has  for  years,  in  all  parties, 
times,  and  circumstances,  been  un- 
shaken in  his  zeal,  in  his  loyalty,  and 
in  his  adherence  to  my  interest." 

Here  Lord  H.  was  overcome  with 
gratitude. 

"  And  now,"  concluded  the  chief, 
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"  having  said  thus  much  of  your 
good  qualities,  I  must  touch  upon 
your  trifling  defects.  Your  friends  re- 
gret to  see  you,  betrayed  by  a  vanity 
unworthy  of  yourself,  divide  your  ge» 
nerous  purse,  and  prostitute  your  w^arm 
heart  upon  worthless,  ungrateful,  and 
almost  uninteresting  objects — emigrant 
nobility  with  second-hand  reputations, 
mandate  characters,  and  withered  at- 
tractions, professional  women,  who 
feed  favourites  on  your  munificence, 
and  adventurers  who  promote,  en- 
courage, and  feed  your  failings,  fan* 
ning  the  flame  of  your  licentiousness, 
and  warming  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense thereof." 

"How    beautifully   he    preaches!" 
says  Sir— "Blossom.   "Aye  indeed," 
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said  Lord  Leg,  with  a  groan  of  regre't . 
"  if  he  s:oe.s  on  this  wav,  and  attacks 
me — '*  "  You'll  make  but  a  lame 
excuse/*  added  one  of  the  party,  in  a 
half  whisper.  Here  the  peer,  thunder- 
struck, begged  leave  to  know  what  all 
this  meant.  "  ^^hy,*'  resumed  the 
grand  signor,  '*  on  this  account:  one 
who  truly  values  you  has  played  a  joke 
upon  you  to  disgust  you  of  the  locusts 
that  devour  you,  and  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  for  the  future  against  the 
artificial  friends  and  favourites  who 
surround  you.^*  A  groan  in  chorus 
resounded  in  the  hall. 

He  then  went  into  the  detail  of  the 
affair,  arrd  closed  his  harangue  by  say- 
ing, "  the  lesson  may  perhaps  be  un- 
palatable ;  but,  to  sweeten  it,  accept  of 
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this  goblet  of  gold,  made  on  purpose  to 
commemorate  our  frieDdship,  and  to 
serve  as  my  peace-offering  to  one  in 
whose  interest  I  feel  so  deeply  con- 
cerned," 

Here  flowed  a  graceful  tear  from 
the  heated,  yet  good-humoured  circle  ; 
and  the  banquet  being  recommenced, 
the  night  and  half  the  day  flew,  on 
rosy  wing,  from  these  soas  of  feeling 
and  festirity. 

At  the  moment  of  parting,  ereiy 
one,  as  usual,  captivated  with  the 
-ignor,  the  peer  requested  that  he 
would  honour  him  with  his  company 
10  dinner  ^^/ day  (it  being  noon),  which 
would  make  the  tr.endiy  lesson  still 
dearer.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  ail 
the  party  were  invited.  Lord  Heather- 
K  5 
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mount  returned  home,  but  scorned  to 
go  to  bed,  and  passed  the  intermediate 
space  betwixt  noon  and  nine  at  night 
(the  dinner-hour)  in  ordering  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  the  feast,  which 
were  in  the  first  style  of  magnificence. 
Colonel  O'Blunder  was  sent  for  to 
amuse  the  signor  with  his  wedlock 
war,  and  with  his  disposal  of  tlie  ob- 
trusive guests;  and  a  number  of  ge- 
neral officers,  all  men  who  were  dis- 
tinguished in  war,  blazing  in  the  deco- 
rations of  honour,  and  attired  in  the 
trappings  of  military  distinction,  com- 
posed the  rest  of  the  guests. 

Amongst  the  number,  one,  who, 
by  the  way,  once  was  a  pedlar,  and 
carried  a  show-box,  but  finding  him- 
self in   the  wrong  box,  left  his  sterile 
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country,  and  traded  in  war,  stood  very 
high  in  the  peer's  opinion,  and  in 
worldly  success  :  he  has  the  happy 
talent  of  being  aye  booing  an  booing^ 
which,  added  to  personal  courage  and 
good  luck,  has  filled  up  the  measure 
of  his  fortunes.  Whilst  giving  orders 
for  the  feast.  Lord  Heathermount  for- 
bid the  intrusion  of  any  one,  and 
postponed  reading  any  letters  which 
might  mar  the  festivity  prepared  for  so 
exalted  a  guest  until  the  next  day. 

The  morning  report  was,  however, 
brought^  which  stated  the  desertion  of 
one  of  the  harem  with  a  serving-man 
of  the  establishment.  This  circum- 
stance filled  the  master's  bosom  with 
indignation  and  disgust:  many  serious 
reflections  intruded  on  his  mind,  and 
K  4 
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rising  conscience  made  a  ^notion  for  ra- 
dical reform;  but  there  was  a  division 
of  the  upper  house,  and  the  bill  was 
throwfi  out  entirely  for  a  time.  Speaker 
Reason  now  rose,  and  presented  the 
measure  in  a  modified  form ;  but  this 
was  opposed  by  partial  opinion  :  there 
was  some  difficulty  as  to  the  words, 
partial  or  constitutional  reform ;  and 
some  further  opposition  from  the  pas- 
sions, on  the  second  motion  ;  however, 
the  cause  of  reform  gained  a  little 
ground,  and,  at  last,  it  was  resolved 
nem.  con.  to  adjourn  the  debate.  The 
peer  voted  for  the  measure  sine  die, 
but  judgment  appointed  the  next  day, 
and  this  measure  was  carried. 

The  founder  of  the  feast  now  dressed : 
he  took  off  a  favourite  miniature,  and 
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locked  it  up  in  his  drawer;  he  unhar- 
nessed twenty-four  yards  of  splendid 
gold  chains,  bearing  eyes,  cyphers, 
hair  in  lockets,  emblemati'cal  padlocks, 
hearts,  and  mottos  of  an  amatory  na- 
ture: he  divested  himself  of  many  of 
his  gems,  and  bore  only  the  impression 
of  the  grand  signor's  arms,  and  the 
thistle  of  Caledonia.  He  dressed  him- 
self in  a  plain  foreign  uniform,  with  a 
medal  won  in  battle;  and  thus  simply 
attired  he  entered  the  saloon,  and 
waited  for  his  illustrious  friend,  whose 
approach  was  announced  by  martial 
music,  and  who  was  met  at  the  hall 
door  by  his  lordship,  and  conducted 
up  stairs. 

A    few  Spanish   guards,  who   were 
kept  for  nothing  but   show   on   gala 
K  6 
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days,  presented  arms,  and  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  announced  the  dinner.  In 
spite  of  clamourous  wine  merchants, 
dunning  confectioners,  and  grumbling 
jewellers,  the  repast  and  the  service  of 
plate  were  splendid:  music  played 
during  the  feast,  and  the  dancing 
girls  were  introduced  to  vary  the  diver- 
sion :  the  merry  Castanet  beat  time  in 
cadence  to  the  dance  ;  and  some  excel- 
lent glee  singing  completed  the  bill  of 
fare. 

O'Blunder  was  now  called  upon  to 
recite  his  adventures  with  the  trouble- 
some guests,  and  the  more  troublesome 
wife.  He  informed  his  patron,  that 
with  respect  to  the  importunate  guests 
he  might  be  at  rest  on  that  head, 
and    that  it   would    be    long  before 
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any  of  them  troubled  him  again. 
"  The  quack/*  continued  he,  "  I  made 
so  drunk,  that  fears  of  his  recovery  are 
entertained  :  this  I  effected  by  flattery, 
by  promising  to  get  him  a  patent  for 
his  love  powder,  or  rather  by  taking 
upon  myself  to  see  your  lordship  get 
it,  and  by  getting  his  glass  filled  up 
always  two  to  one,  whilst  I  was 
almost  dislocating  his  arm  by  shaking 
him  heartily  by  the  hand.  I  got 
Castel  Franco,  who  is  disaffected  to 
his  own  king,  so  deep  into  wine  and 
politics  together,  that  he  uttered  some 
very  doubtful  expressions  respecting 
our  government,  for  which  I  threatened 
him  with  being  taken  up  the  ensuing 
morning;    and  the  suspension  of  the 
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Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  so  alarmed 
him,  that  he  is  off  for  the  continent; 
first,  however,  having  borrowed  money 
of  all  your  lordship's  servants.  The 
other  foreigner  I  picked  a  quarrel  with, 
and  gave  him  such  a  big  baieing 
that  you  would  not  know  whether  he 
was  a  Christian  or  a  rhinoceros;  he 
cannot  appear  for  a  long  while  ;  and 
ril  take  my  chance  as  to  his  fighting 
me  when  be  is  able.  But  the  Scotch,'* 
concluded  be,  '*  were  immoveabFe  : 
hard  drinking,  broad  hints,  threats 
and  flattery,  all  were  vain.  I  prevailed 
upon  one  of  them  to  set  out  for  the 
north,  with  a  sham  letter  to  your 
steward,  which,  as  he  goes  by  sea,  will 
rid  you  of  him  for  a  while  ;  but  nothing 
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short  of  a  place  or  a  pension  will  ever 
disencumber  you  of  the  other  two  ;  so 
I  can  do  no  more/' 

A  loud  laugh  ensued,  and  the  signor 
promised  to  think  of  something  merely 
on  account  of  their  truly  Caledonian 
perseverance. 

"  But  what  of  you  '  domestic 
concerns?"  said  the  sunor.  "Sir, 
1  succeeded  better  there  than  my 
most  sanguinary  hopes  (to  use  Mrs. 
O'Blunder's  expression)  possibly  could 
have  promised.  Mrs.  0*Blunder  was 
so  narvish  that  I  easily  established  a 
system  of  terror,  and  she  retreated  to 
her  room  as  mute  as  a  mackarel; 
merely  observing,  that  no  fortune 
would  stand  the  breaking  of  windows, 
and  that  when  she  was  come  to  herself 
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(any  thing  but  come  to  me,  thought  I,) 
§he  would  the  next  day  make  ad- 
vantageous proposals  of  separation^  for 
there  was  no  use  in  living  as  we  did  ; 
and  again  recommended  no  more  win- 
dow breaking.  '  Oh  !'  replied  I,  '  I'll 
put  you  out  of  pane  on  that  subject/ 
opening  the  door  for  a  second  good 
night. — '  A  little  breeding,  Muster 
O'Blunder,  at  our  separation.'  '  Let 
me  alone  for  that,'  said  1 ;  and  I  lit  her 
to  her  apartment.  Just  as  1  saw  her 
in,  I  heard  her  say,  '  Monster  of  a 
man  !'  *  Aye  a  Munster  man,*  said  I, 
pretending  to  mistake  her  meaning  ; 
and  I  went  alone  to  bed,  and  tuck 
myself  in  my  arms  as  contented  as  a 
prince !  !  I" 

Here  a  roar  of  laughter  succeeded 
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the  Hibernian's  account.  All  parties 
were  so  delighted  with  the  colonel, 
that  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
raised  to  some  new  order  of  merit. 
The  lily  was  proposed  as  emblematical 
of  his  innocence  ;  this  was  a  hoax  : 
the  iron  crown  was  next  named,  on 
account  of  the  front  which  he  opposed 
to  the  enemy  ;  but  that  was  negatived 
as  being  out  of  fashion,  together  with 
the  iron  sceptre  of  the  patron  of  the 
order  ;  next  the  crescent  was  spoken 
of  in  honour  of  matrimony  and  the 
reigning  fashion  ;  but  it  was  at  last 
decided  upon  that  he  should  be  made 
a  simple  knight,  as  best  suited  to  th€ 
convivial  occasion. 

Many  a  knight  of  the  sir  loin,  and  of 
the  hogshead,  has  been  made  withia 
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the  last  half  century  ;  but  in  honour 
to  Sir  Paddy  O'Blunder,  it  must  be 
stated,  that  if  every  one  had  shed  his 
blood,  and  sacrificed  his  constitution 
for  his  king  and  country  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions,  when,  from 
sickness  and  want  of  interest,  he  was 
passed  by,  we  should  not  have  so  many 
cellar,  kitchen,  and  chambering  knights 
as  we  have.  Witness  that  turtle-form- 
ed alderman.  Sir  Billy  Bellyband,  Sir 

,  of  musical  extraction.  Sir  Felix 

Aigredoux,  the  apostate  and  address- 
man,  Sir Gossip,  the  accoucheur, 

Sir  John  Crammer,  the  magistrate, 
Sir  C.  Negative,  the  city  colonel,  Sir 
Venere  Vulnerate,  the  surgeon,  &c. 
&c. ;  in  short,  there  would  not  have 
been  such  knights  as  could  not   have 
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been  knights  companions  at  arms.  Of 
Sir  Paddv  O'Blunder,  take  him  all  in 
all,  with  his  Hibernian  visage,  and  the 
organ  of  destructiveness  very  strongly 
pronounced  on  his  cranium^  and  some- 
times as  positively  applied  to  the  skull 
of  a  neighbour. 

This  knighting  ceremony  vastly  en- 
livened the  scene  ;  and  the  chief  good- 
naturedly  observed,  that  Lady  0*Blun- 
der's  vanity  might  perhaps  induce  her 
to  make  a  double  provision  for  her 
knight-errant,  A  loud  laugh.  *' Yes, 
Sir,'*  answered  Paddy,  "  1  hope  so ; 
and  as  you  are  so  condescending  as  to 
make  her  a  lady,  which  none  of  her 
plebeian  race  ever  was  before,  Til  do 
more  for  her;  for  Til  make  h«r  a  queen, 
by   leaving  the    kingdom   to  herself." 
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Another  loud  laugh.     In  some  cases, 
this  abuse  of  wives  would  have  given 
offence,  but  here  it  was  well  received. 
The  unwelcome  hour  of  departure  now 
arrived,  and  the  peer  was  about  to  con- 
duct his   illustrious  guest  to  his  car- 
riage, when  a  German  servant  arrived 
express,  breathless,  pale,  and  affrighted. 
Fordamt  For  Teifle  insisted  upon  see- 
ing the  grand  signor :  all  was  confu- 
sion:    he    was  introduced,    and    was 
bearer  of  the  following  inteUigence: — 
A    pike    of    uncommon    length    and 
weight  had  been  discovered,  concealed 
in  a  certain  great  house  at  Brighton ;  it 
was  brought  by  one  Oliver,  a  spy :  a 
train  of  gunpowder  was  much  suspect- 
ed   to  be  near,  and,    "  Fluckte*'  said 
the  Yarman,  *<  vi  shall  all  blow  up." 
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The  chief  received  this  news  with  great 
composure  :  he  did  not  wholly  give 
credit  to  the  tale,  but  said  that  he 
would  retire  and  consult  what  was  to 
be  done. 

Every  face  was  now  elongated.  Lord 
Le^  swore  that  he  would  remove  from 
town,  lest  the  insurgents  should  march 
upon  London.  »^  Oh  !'*  said  he,  "  if 
they  could  but  destroy  my  duns!'* 
«  Aye.  Hop  off^  said  O'Blunder. 
**  ril  march  against  the  ragamuffins  !** 
*'  My  horse  and  armour,"  cried  Lord 
Heathermount :  "  shut  up  the  harem  ; 
saddle  all  my  cavalry :  with  my  last 
drop  of  blood  will  I  defend  our  noble 
signor."  "  So  we  say  all,"  resounded 
from  every  side,  and  each  bent  his  way 
to  the  palace.     Some  looked  confused, 
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some  animated  ;  Lord  Heathermount 
looked  proud  ;  Sir  Paddy  looked  fierce, 
the  grand  signor  smiled  all  the  while, 
though  little  conscious  what  a  denoue' 
ment  would  take  place. 

"  How  lucky/'  said  the  Scotch  ge- 
neral officer,  '«  that  the  habeas  corpus 
act   is  suspended!  I  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  in  force  again,  until  we  have 
suspended  them  all.    Oh  !  the  traitors.'' 
"  Is  there  any  chance  of  plunder,  my 
lord,  as  with  the  Guerillas?     In  that 
case,  V\\  have  an  eye  to  the  jewellers* 
shops;"'    "and  I'll  pawn   my   reputa- 
tion against  a  brass  farthing,"  said  Sir 
Paddy,  **  if  I  don't  have  an  eye  to  the 
two  to  one  gentry  who  hang  out  at  the 
corners  of  streets  and  elsewhere."  The 
peer,  however,  damped  their  hopes,  by 
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informing  them  that  even  if  the  insHr» 
gents  were  to  march  into  London,  their 
great  patron  had  given  ordecs  that  pri- 
vate property  of  all  kinds  should  be  re- 
spected,   and   that  no  infringement  of 
the   laws    or   liberties   of    the    people 
would  be  allowed.     *'  Then  I'll  only 
take  the  liberty  of  helping  myself,"  said 
Paddy,  ''  whilst  Tm  helping  to  defend 
my  neighbour."    On  their  way,  "have 
you    heard    the  report  ?"     came   from 
every  quarter.    "  What  report  ?  Is  it  the 
gunpowder?  For  we   hear  that  affairs 
of  a  serious  nature  are  in  train.'' 

Arrived  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
illustrious  personage,  the  proper  inqui- 
ries were  made  respecting  Oliver,  the 
pike,  and  the  train  ;  when  the  result 
was,  that  old  Oliver  the  fisherman  had 
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caught  a  pike  of  such  huge  size,  length, 
and  dimensions,  that  he  had  brought  it 
as  a  present  to  his  august  master,  that 
it  was  laid  on  the  kitchen-dresser,  and 
that  the  scullion  on  seeing  it  said  it 
was  a  monster !  Dolly,  one  of  the 
kitchen  maids,  was  frightened  into  fits 
by  its  flouncing  about.  The  cook 
came  down  to  look  at  it,  and  it  nearly 
knocked  out  his  eye  with  its  tail ;  he 
accordingly  ran  away,  and  swore  it  was 
the  devil.  "What?*'  said  the  turn, 
spit.  "  A  pike,  a  pike  !  !  !"  was  bel- 
lowed  from  all  directions ;  and  so  the 
Crerman  courier  flew  off  at  a  gallop 
with  half  his  story;  and  not  under- 
standing English,  arrived  with  this  mu- 
tilated account. 
The  mirth  was  now  general  with  every 
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one,  except  the  heroes  who  expected 
to  have  performed  such  wondrous  feats: 
an  eiegant  dejeune  was  provided,  and 
all  retired  peaceably  home  ;  and  after  a 
few  hours  rest.  Lord  Heathermount 
arose,  and  returned  to  the  adjourned 
debate  in  his  mind  of  the  day  before. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  which 
reason  was  heard  at  length,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  passions,  levity  rose  occa- 
sionally to  explain^  and  habit  voted 
against  the  motion,  and  was  frequently 
called  to  order:  it  was  decided  that  a 
bill  should  be  brought  in  for  reform. 
At  this  moment,  a  number  oi other  bills 
were  brought  in,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  Before,  however,  reason  was 
dismissed,  the  measure  was  carried,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment 
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was  determined  on.  Ways  and  means 
were  next  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  it  was  discovered,  that  by  a  self- 
taxation — by  order  and  economy  in 
the  financial  department,  all  might  be 
right  again,  for  that  there  were  great 
resources,  if  managed  with  judgment 
and  moderation. 

It  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
the  female  establishment  be  reduced  to 
four;  that  those  on  the  retired  list  re- 
ceive a  sum  of  money  to  give  up  their 
claims  ;  that  the  half-pay  list  be  re- 
duced one-third;  that,  of  the  cavalry, 
no  more  shall  be  kept  up  than  thirty  or 
forty,  and  no  houses  to  be  drawn  for 
that  have  not  been  actually  see?i  by 
their  master  ;  none  also  to  be  drawn 
for  except  four,  fcr  the  sole  purpose  of 
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of  accommodating  strangers,  or  the 
groom^s  mistresses;  that  the  civil  list 
of  interlopers  who  enjoy  lucrative  sine- 
cures be  done  away  with  entirely;  that 
no  great  entertainments  be  in  future 
given  in  the  absence  of  the  host;  and 
that  no  servants  be  allowed  to  have  two 
wires,    or   more    than   one    ■ 


The  next  step  was  to  order  all  letters 
to  be  read  and  answered  within  one 
month  from  the  date  thereof;  all  bills 
to  be  classified  and  put  in  train  for  pay- 
ment by  instalments;  the  charities  and 
acts  of  benevolence  to  be  continued  and 
provided  for  by  cutting  down  timber; 
and  a  recess  of  three  months  in  the 
country  to  be  dedicated  to  further  plans 
of  improvement  and  economy. 

VOL.   III.  L 
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Just  at  the  conclusion  of  these  wise, 
self-imposed  laws,  twonorthern  seventy- 
fifth  and  sixth  cousins  arrived;  and  my 
lord  had  the  firmness  and  resolution  to 
inform  them  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  any  thing  for  them,  and  that 
his  advice  was— to  return  home. —  What 
an  awefu'  change  I  from  turtle  to  kail 
broze !  and  from  venison  to  haggis  I 
The  foreigner  who  had  been  pummelled 
so  severely  by  the  colonel  now  drop- 
ped in  ;  and  after  enlarging  upon  his  ill- 
treatment,  said,  by  way  of  flattering  his 
patron,  *'  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  two  ladies  had  fought  a  duel  for 
his  lordship.  To  which  he  drily  an- 
swered :  "  I'm  sorry  for  it :  there's  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  you  to  pa^  your 
surgeon  ;  and,  as  1  am  leaving  town  to- 
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morrow,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  call 
again." 

Yver   M*Yver   next   appeared  ;    he 
had  been  just  affro7ited  by  being  sent 
on  a  fuil*s  errand  to  the  north,  and  he 
hoped   that  his  patron  would  reward 
him  with  a  place  in  the  Bank  or  the 
Treasury,  the  War-Office,  or  even  in 
the  Customs,  Excise,  or  India  Hoose ; 
ony  thing  that  a  shentleman  could  ac- 
cept.    Nothing  presented  itself  at  pre* 
sent;  but  my  lord  informed  him,  that 
if  he  chose  to  marry  the  most  refractory 
of  his   mistresses,  whom  he  wished  to 
dispose  of    in   a   handsome   way,    he 
should  have  five  hundred  down  with 
her,  and   as  much  more  in  two  years. 
Yver  hung  his  head,  and  rubbed  his 
l2 
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forehead,  and  blushed,  and  drew  his 
breath,  and  played  with  his  hat,  and 
thought  twice;  and  at  length,  said: 
*'  Weel,  my  lord,  a  dare  say  the  lassie 
will  mak  a  guid  eneugh  wife,  an  I'll  do 
ony  thing  to  oblige  you  :  you'll  think 
on  us  whiles,  ane  may  be  do  a  little 
mair.'* 

Here,  Lord  Leg  was  announced,  to 
whom  Lord  H.  imparted  his  system  of 
reform.  *^  Reform  !''  cried  Leg,  *'  all 
my  eye  !"  "  So  I  am  no  longer  a  pupil  of 
your's,^^  replied  my  lord.  *'  What  cant 
and  stuff!  Have  you  had  a  Scotch 
preacher  with  you  ?  By  Jove,  if  you 
are  conscience-struck,  and  going  to 
turn  miser.  I  must  cut  your  acquaint- 
ance.*' "  Will  you,  my  dear  lord,  do  me 
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that  favour  ?'^  replied  Heathermount  ; 
and  after  a  few  jests  and  observations, 
they  parted. 

Lastly,  O'BIunder  came  in  ;  and  al- 
though the  peer  received  him  rather 
more  coolly  than  usual,  he  was  still 
anxious  to  know  how  his  bride  had 
received  him  since  his  knighthood, 
and  what  plan  of  life  he  had  fixed  upon. 
Sir  Paddy  briefly  stated  that  he  broke 
his  own  windows  as  usual,  to  dispose 
ever^'^  one  to  receive  him  with  respect : 
it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  old 
lady  mildly  cried  out :  "  Is  that  you, 
colonel?"  to  which  he  replied:  "  No, 
madam  ;  it  is  I,  Sir  Patrick  O'Blun- 
der,  knight  V  "  How,  what,  when  ?^' 
exclaimed  my  lady;  "  are  you  really 
beknighted  ?  Who  conferred  the  ho- 
L  3 
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nour  on  you  ?    Was  it  royalty  that  put 
the  sword  on  your  shoulder  ?  And  am  I, 
indeed,  my  lady  ?    Sweet  man  !  If  you 
was  not  so  rmnbustical,  a  body  might 
live   in    comfort   with  you — my  lady, 
indeed  !  call  up  the  durmesticks  :  cre- 
turs,  you  will  in  future  denominate  me, 
upon  all  occasions,  my  ladyship. — Sure, 
Sir  Patrick,you  are  not  playing  with  my 
feelings/'     "  To  be  sure  I  won't  write 
to  the  parson,  and  order  Lady  O'Blun- 
der's  pew  to  be  opened  next  Sunday/' 
The   family    arrangements    proceeding 
out  of  this  interview  were,  that,  as  it 
was   not   decorous   to  part  during  the 
Iionei/  moon,  they  should  travel  toge- 
ther on  pretence  of  ill-health  to  Bath  ; 
that  they  should  dismiss  their  servants 
to  prevent  scandal,  and  take  new  ones; 
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that  they  should  have  separate  apart- 
ments, and  in  three  months  after,  part 
altogether,  when  Sir  Patrick  was  to 
receive  a  thousand  pounds  to  take  him 
to  the  continent,  and  an  allowance  of 
four  hundred  yearly,  on  condition  that 
he  did  not  return  and  break  her  lady- 
ship's  windows,  nor  terrify  her  into 
hixtericks. 

Sir  Paddy  therefore  came  to  take 
^eave  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  happy  pair 
set  off  the  next  morning  in  a  travelling 
carriage  and  four  for  Bath,  putting 
their  departure  previously  into  the 
Morning  Post,  and  quarrelling  at  every 
post  on  the  road,  until  their  arrival  at 
their  destination. 

The  reduction  of  Lord  Heather- 
amount's  establishment  put  many  males 
L   4 
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and  females  out  of  bread,  and  occa* 
sioned  the  following  advertisements  in 
all  the  fashionable  public  prints: 

"  A  young  French  lady  of  undeniable 
morals  and  conduct,  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  very  best  principles^ 
and  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  from 
the  reduction  of  her  establishment 
and  the  wish  to  enter  into  an  orderly 
family,  is  willing  to  accept  of  a  situa- 
tion as  governess  to  a  young  lady  of 
quality  ;  no  objection  will  be  made  to 
the  lady's  father  being  a  widower. 
The  advertiser  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished, and  can  give  the  most  respect- 
able reference.  Address— A.  B.  at  Mrs. 
M'Yver's,  Great  Mary  le  bonne  street/* 
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**  A  foreigner  of  distinction,  who 
has  lately  lost  her  husband,  is  desirous 
of  travelling  with  an  heiress,  and  to 
have  the  sole  management  of  her.  This 
widow  lady  can  embroider,  teach  the 
lute,  and  other  useful  branches  of  po- 
lished education.  Address— ^Countess 
B ,  at " 


**  An  elderly  but  highly  pleasing  and 
accomplished  female,  is  desirous  of 
becoming  housekeeper  to  a  single  gen- 
tleman, or  a  widower,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter will,  however,  bear  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  Principals  only  need  apply, 
at ,  who  will  give  the  most  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  her  respectability/' 
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*^  A  gentleman  who  has  been  used 
to  travelling  wouJd  wish  to  accom- 
pany a  lady  as  interpreter  on  the  con- 
tinent. Reference  may  be  had  to  Lord 
Heathermount.'* 


**  To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  opu- 
lent Merchants. 
"  A  foreigner  of  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, refined  manners,  and  elegant  taste, 
has  no  objection  to  be  nominal  secre- 
tary, without  doing  the  operose  duty 
thereof,  to  any  nobleman,  gentleman, 
or  man  of  opulence:  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers, 
answering  invitations,  and  speaking 
French  to  a  nobleman  of  the  first  merit: 
his  temper  is  such  as  would  make  him 
a  great  object  to  a  splenetic  or  melan- 
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choly  person.  For  further  particulars 
apply  personally  for  X.  Y.  at  Lord 
Heathermount's,  et  cetera,  et  cetera/* 


*«  To  men  of  Taste  and  Amateurs. 

"  A  young  Italian,  who  speaks 
English  perfectly,  understands  and 
speaks  French  and  other  languages, 
knows  every  quarter  of  the  town,  has 
a  genteel  manner  and  address,  and  good 
connections,  whose  secrecy  and  fide- 
lity may  be  implicitly  relied  on,  would 
willingly  make  himself  useful  as  an 
ainbasciadore  de  I'amore  :  he  has  lately 
lived  with  a  nobleman,  from  whom  he 
can    have  a  good  character ;  apply  to 
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"  To  the  Diletanti, 
"  A  reduced  gentleman,  who  is  a 
perfect  judge  of  paintings,  antiques, 
coins,  rare  books,  curious  arms,  archi- 
tecture, and  belles  lettres,  would  be 
happy  to  direct  a  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman's taste  in  these  articles,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  sales.  His  incor- 
ruptible integrity  may  be  depended 
upon.  Apply  to  Mr.  Zephyr,  at  Lord 
Heathermount's,  &c.  &c." 


My  lord  now  took  leave  of  town, 
and  left  many  a  tearful  eye  behind 
him.  The  demireps  had  no  further  re- 
source for  large  supplies:  the  fanto- 
cini,  puppet-show,  fancy  dancers,  spe- 
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culators,  linguists,  and  fair  frail  ones, 
were  in  deep  mourning ;  the  maids 
had  nothing  to  look  at  through  the 
gratings  of  the  area>  and  lost  many  a 
ride  with  Fig  the  head  groom,  with 
John  the  coachman,  and  my  lord's 
own  man's  own  man  servant,  and  a 
dozen  under  grooms  and  coachmen. 
There  was  no  more  bustle  in  the  street, 
no  prancing  chargers,  nor  bands  of 
music ;  the  poor  also  lost  many  a  meal ; 
but  the  indigent  in  the  country  gained 
by  the  exchange,  for  wherever  Lord 
Heathermount  resided  the  roof  was 
hallowed  by  charity. 

And,  since  the  reader  has  travelled 
so  far  with  different  company,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  an  account  of 
those  whose  stories  are  not  wound  up. 
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In  the  journey  of  life,  if  we  meet  with 
companions  who  are  any  ways  inte- 
resting, we  are  naturally  anxious  to 
know  something  about  them  after  we 
separate  on  the  way.  To  satisfy  our 
readers  on  this  point,  it  may  be  shortly 
stated  that  Lord  H.  on  his  retreat  to 
the  country,  put  all  his  affairs  into  the 
most  perfect  order,  built  huts  for  his 
peasantry,  founded  schools  and  manu- 
factories, inclosed  waste  lands,  and 
became  the  father  of  his  tenantry. 
Squire  Manly,  for  by  that  name  we 
must  now  call  the  mail  coachman, 
adhered  scrupulously  to  his  retired, 
benevolent,  and  independent  plan  of 
life,  and  is  as  happy  with  Bet  and  a 
young  family  as  human  being  can 
possibly  be. 
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Sir  Patrick  O'Blunder  is  travelling 
on  the  contioeot  with  a  good  look- 
ing lady,  whom  he  calls  his  wife, 
whilst  Lady  O^Blunder  has  gone 
back  to  the  consolation  of  spiriiual 
and  spirituous  comfort,  passing  her 
time  betwixt  the  meeting-house,  the 
parson's  lectures,  and  the . 

The  fair  incognita  gives  private  play 
in  Paris,  and,  from  pure  patriotism, 
makes  it  a  point  to  fleece  every  raw 
countryman  who  is  introduced  to 
her. 

Lord  Leg  is  unchangeable,  ever  the 
same  incorrigible  rake,  gourmand  and 
debauche;  and,  though  last,  he,  who 
ever  will  be  first,  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished grand   signor,  is  returned 
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to  his  country  palace,  where  hospita- 
lity incessant  reigns,  and  where  his 
presence  gilds,  and  gives  its  greatest 
lustre  to— THE  STEYNE. 


THE    END. 


B.  Garke,  Printer,  Well-street,  Locdon. 
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